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HOW THE CROPS So far Iowa seems 

ARE LOOKING to be getting more 
than its percentage of good corn weather. 
Notice the editor’s estimate of corn yields 
in the-editorial on page 4. Crop reports 
from the field appear on page 23. Edi- 
torial comment on the August 1 crop re- 
port for the United States will also be 
found on page 


FROM THE Apparently the folks 
YELLOWSTONE are having a _ good 
time The crowd reached a total of one 
hundred and ninety-eight before they got 
to the park. The authorities there re- 
ported that this was the largest single 
party that ever had been taken over the 
place. Read Mr. Drips’ account of the 
trip, written from Old Faithful Lodge, 


Yellowstone park. This appears on page 7%, 





WHEN THE FAIR If you were starting 

WAS YOUNG to the state fair and 
the year happened to be 1854 instead of 
1929, what would you be likely to find? 
The article on page 3 tells about the first 
lowa state fair, held at Fairfield seven- 
ty-five years ago. 


VISITS IN THE Last week, Whitson 

COUNTRY went up into north- 
eastern Jowa and has, as usual, a number 
of comments on the things he observed 
on the trip. Turn to page 6. 


FOR THE FARM On pages 12 and 13 


HOMEMAKER this week there is a 
group of short articles that Miss Baur 
calls ‘‘Hodge-Podge for Mother.” Every 


reader will find something of interest 
there and most people will want to read 
them all. 


MORE MONEY The Service Bureau 
FOR THIEVES seems to be paying out 
rewards pretty regularly on thieves who 
have stolen property from Service Bureau 
Read the department) on 


members, 


page 9. 


THANKS FOR A number of our sub- 
THE HELP scribers wrote in the 
other week to tell us what they liked or 
disliked especially about the current is- 
sue We are very grateful to them for 
their assistance. We would like to have 
some other subscribers join in and send 
us a renort on this week's issue. Wet’'s 
have the titles of editorials and articles 
you like best in the order in which you 
rank them. The same for the ones you 
don't like. We will write you in return 
and let you know what the general vote 
was and how near your judgment came 
to that of all those who reported. 
48 HOURS IN Does 


this sound unrea- 
























ONE DAY sonable? Let Flood ex- 
plain it to you in the article on page 6. 
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COOPERATIVES, Have you sent in 
ATTENTION your photograph for 


the cooperative photograph contest vet? 
Prizes of $15, $10, $5 and $1 are being of- 
fered. We want pictures of good-looking 
buildings and grounds of cooperatives in 
Towa. Send the pictures in by August 25. 
Turn to page 9 for further details. 


As a result of experiments that have 
been carried on for several vears, offi- 
cials of the Canadian Federal Department 
of Agriculture feel assured that two or 
three varieties of wheat have been at 
last developed that will resist rust. 

No names have yet been given the new 
varieties and it will be two or three 
vears before they can be produced in suf- 
ficient quantities for seed distribution, 
but it is confidently felt that the kind 
that will resist the known variety of rust 
has at last been developed. It is to be 
remembered, explain the chemists and 
plant breeders who have been conducting 
the experiments, principally at the De- 
partment of Agriculture laboratories at 
Winnipeg, that one rust will cross another 
and evolve a new kind, but the wheat 
grades discovered by careful research 
withstand them all. 

“The twenty companies which own and 
control the state company operate fifty- 
one bulk distributing plants and 135 serv- 
ice trucks which deliver direct to the 
farm. Several of the companies own fill- 
ing stations which serve the public, and 
many have curb pumps distributed over 
the county.” 














“You bet! 





PURINA 


Pig Chow is for sows 
and growing pigs 








What ll they Weigh? |: 


‘‘They tipped the scales at exactly 182, yesterday.”’ 
‘I reckon you’re figuring on that early September market?” 


Hog Chow and corn in the feeder gets them 
ready for the early market every time. What little money I 
spend for Hog Chow pays me big returns in saving corn, 
extra gains and cashing in on that early market.”’ 
PURINA MILLS, 994 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hog Chow is for 
fattening hogs 
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The most_talked- 
about Manure 
Spreader of the 
times —positively 
a leader. 











easy toload, 
easy to handle, light 
draft. A boy and two 
horses can operate it 
without trouble. 


Many Improvements 


Positive chain lift; super-strong auto- 
type front; oil-soaked, wear-defying ma- 
ple axle bearings; improved pulverizing, 
all-steel beaters; positive apron feed; 
Alemite Zerk lubrication. If you want a 
REAL. Spreader, write for 
circular and our attract- 
ive terms. \e 

GEHL BROS MFG. CO. 


316 S. Water St. 
5-29 West Bend, Wisconsin 









































POULTRY MARKER 


Use the WF Registered Marker, which stamps indelible 

in web of wing. For all kinds of poultry weighing over two a 
Easy to use and positive identification. Owner’s name and regis- 
tered number filed with Iowa sheriffs, police departments and 
county agents. 

Price, postpaid, with ink for 100 birds, $2. 
birds; 65c for 250 birds; $1 for 500 birds. 


Extra ink, 35c for 100 
Send all orders to 


Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, Dept.A, Des Moines, lowa 
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The MASTER OATS HULLER is)p SV ier 
the latest, perfected Oats Huller. It type. 
hulls oats, separates the hulls from Fn 

the groats, delivers the hulled oats in Con 

basket or scoop box and will carry the of tr: 

hulls away through a vent pipe. Any a 

ordinary light tractor or fair sized sta-fMof set 

tionary engine will furnish ample 
power. It is a necessity for every |™malce, 
‘armer growing live stock. There is nof from 
better feed than hulled oats. Reason-§ 

able price, cash, or fair terms. Forffmthe ‘‘ 
full particulars and Trial Offer address#m, . k 

MASTER HULLER DIVISION, Klean larKa 

Kwick Washer Corporation, Cedar Bevera 

Falls, lowa. ta: 
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STAVESILOS *— 
Send for catalog illustrati clusive WHET 4 
Michigan + ered "We erect aillo fon H oS 
you. ‘Filling time isonthe way. In- iit 


vestigate this life-time silo now! : 
MICHIGAN S'LO CO., 2604 S. Washington St.. Peoria. 
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When lowa Saw Its First State Fair 


First Fair at Fairfield Covered Six Acres—It Cost $320 to Stage It 


HE first State Fair of Iowa, 
held at Fairfield, October 


By Earle D. Ross 


superior gold hunting watch,’’ of- 
fered by President Clagett in re- 





25-27, 1854, offered as great 
a contrast to a present day exhibi- 
tion of the same name as Iowa of 
1854 differed from the modern 
commonwealth, Grounds and equip- 
ment were meager and simple. The 
report of the committee on ar- 
rangements was eloquent of the 
lingering frontier. 
They had ‘‘procured six acres 
. and enclosed the same with a 
substantial straight rail fence, ten 
feet high ... erected a shed on the 
north side of the enclosure, two 
hundred and fifty feet in length 
and twenty feet in width, with a 
table under the same, the full 
length of the shed, and about five 
feet wide .. . erected stalls upon 





traction. 


‘“WE’LL MEET YOU AT THE FAIR”’ 


When you come to the Iowa Diamond Jubilee Fair, August 
21-30, be sure to stop in to see the members of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
staff at the booth at the east end of Machinery Hall. 
renew acquaintance with old subscribers and to meet new ones. 

This year the historical exhibits, showing the development of 
farming in Iowa since the fifties, are going to be a particular at- 
The article on this page gives readers a chance to com- 
pare the fair this year with the fair as it was seventy-five years ago. 
This article is appearing in the August Palimpsest and is printed 
here by permission of the editors. 
the Iowa Historical Society at Iowa City, is a journal of Iowa his- 
tory that should be better known to Iowa farmers. 
each issue a series of readable sketches dealing with different 
phases of the early history of the state. The author of the article 
on this page is Earle D. Ross, Associate Professor of History and 
Government at Iowa State College. 


We want to 


The Palimpsest, published by 


It presents in 


sponse to an appeal which his ‘‘gal- 
lantry could not allow to go unan- 
swered.’’ According to the elabor- 
ate rules of the contest, each lady 
in order of number accompanied 
by her ‘‘eavalier’’ was to ‘‘ride 
onee round the circle, when the 
cavalier will retire to the center, 
keeping within convenient distance 
of the lady to render any service 
she may require.’’ The lady was 
then to ride four times about the 
circle at any speed she might 
choose. And finally the contest- 
ants, accompanied by their cava- 
liers, would ‘‘have leave to make 
the circuit of the ring six times at 
a gait not exceeding that of an 
easy canter.’’ 








all sides of the enclosure .. . built 
about sixty rail pens... made a 
track in the enclosure, 1,500 feet in length and 
twenty feet wide, with a substantial rope guard 
around the same, leaving a space around said 
track from thirty to one hundred and fifty feet 
in width for visitors .. . erected an office gor 
the board managers ... and a stand in the 
center of the enclosure for the speakers, chief 
marshal and committees. ’’ 

The total expenditure for staging this state- 
wide exhibition was about three hundred and 
twenty dollars. To economize space in the 
limited enclosure, no horses ‘‘attached to any 
vehicle whatever’? were to be admitted except 
for judging purposes. The grounds were po- 
lieed by a ‘‘ehief marshal and five assistant 
marshals, and a number of policemen,’’ who 
were made conspicuous by wearing ‘‘a blue 
sash around the body.’’ 

Transportation was still in the primitive 
stage. ‘*They came on foot, on horseback or in 
two-wheeled carts, jogging along behind slow- 
moving, ponderous oxen.’’ A favorite means 
of conveyance was the covered wagon in which 
the family might camp on the road and at the 
fair. From outlying regions appeared hardy 
frontiersmen with long pistols stuck in their 
belts, both for protection and ornament. The 
dashing young bloods of : 





D4—-w ith “high-mettled 
steeds instead of high- 
powered sport cars—were 
probably more self-con- 
scious and certainly more 
envied than their modern 
type. 

Considering limitations 
of travel and sparseness 
of settlement, the attend- 
ance, variously estimated 


he ‘‘big day,’’? was re- 
narkably good. ‘‘For 
Several days before the 
fair,’’ commented a local 
aper, ‘‘strangers com- 
enced pouring into 
Fairfield by scores; the 
ay before the fair com- 
menced they came by 
hundreds; and on the 
irst and second days of 
e fair they erowded in 
yY thousands. Such a 


This is how the first Iowa State Fair looked. It was 


concourse of people never before assembled in 
Iowa. Every portion of the state was repre- 
sented ; and all seemed deeply interested in this 
first great organized struggle of the agricul- 
tural interests of Iowa.’’ Local accommoda- 
tions were taxed to the utmost to provide for 
such an unprecedented throng. ‘‘ Arriving 
early in the morning of the first day,’’ a visitor 
recounted, ‘‘we found every avenue of the 
town crowded with people, horses, and every 
manner of vehicle, and all the hotels crowded 
to overflowing. The good eitizens of the place, 
however, determined to make themselves equal 
to the emergency, lost no time in providing 
quarters for the rapidly ingathering comers, 
so that by noon every man upon the ground 
knew where to find an excellent ‘eating and 
sleeping place’.’’ 

The leading entertainment feature for this 
large and representative gathering, and the 
one that, to judge from contemporary and 
reminiscent accounts, made the greatest im- 
pression upon the spectators, was the exhibi- 
tion of horseback riding by women, or, to use 
the official designation, ‘‘female equestrian- 
ism.’’ Ten such performers, distinguished by 


vari-colored ribbons, competed for a ‘‘lady’s 









‘and his fearless rider.’’ 


held at Fairfield in 1854. — 


The Lady of the Barred Red 
Ribbon, Miss Maria Minton, was 
first to enter the lists. She was a ‘‘fair rider, 
but unfavorably mounted.’’ And _ then, 
‘“‘mounted upon a magnificant blood bay, all 
action and full of power and spirit,’’ came the 
Lady of the Broad Blue Ribbon—Miss Eliza 
Jane Hodges of Iowa City, a little girl, only 
thirteen years old. Under ‘‘the instinctive 
tact’’ of his mistress, the dashing charger was 
made to ‘‘keep the track and gauge his gait 
to suit the rider’s pleasure.’’ From a headlong 
gallop, at the start, Miss Hodges brought her 
mount to a trot, from which he rose to a 
canter, then to a ‘‘lively charge,’’ and finally 
performed his ‘‘prettiest tricks’? which were 
‘‘fearfully swift but evidently suited himself 
‘A long, loud shout 
greeted the daring little equestrian as she com- 
pleted her last round and wheeled with the 
rapidity of lightning from the course.’’ 

Quite in contrast was Miss Belle Turner of 
Keokuk, the Lady of the Pink Ribbon. ‘‘An 
easy, self-possessed, and graceful rider,’’ finely 
mounted, she ‘‘showed consummate skill in the 
management of her horse.’’ Her ‘‘elegant form, 
fine face, and soft blue eyes also rather seemed 
to heighten the effect. than otherwise.’’ 

Miss Louise Parks, the Lady of the White 
Ribbon, proved to be a 
‘‘handsome rider, full of 
courage, and well accom- 
plished in the manage- 
ment of reins and whip.’’ 
The Lady of the Yellow 
Ribbon, Mrs. Ann Eckert, 
attracted ‘‘universal ad- 
miration’’ by her perfect 
riding, but unfortunately 
‘‘her horse, tho a fine 
one, was not gaited for 
such an oceasion.’’ Mrs. 
Green, the Lady of the 
Barred Green Ribbon, 
was likewise badly mount- 
ed, but she ‘‘rode like a 
queen,”’ spirited, grace- 
ful, and confident. Every- 
body was on the side of 
Miss Kate Pope, the Lady 
of the Light Blue Rib- 
bon, ‘‘and about the same 
majority against her 
” horse.’’ She appeared to 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE FEEDERS 

CATTLE feeders lost money last winter and 

* there is now reason for thinking that they 
will do the same this coming winter. While 
there is every prospect that the cattle prices 
will remain high during the coming four 
months there is also to be expected a consid- 
erable decline during late December or Jan- 
uary. At any rate when ordinary feeders sell 
for $11.00 a hundred and choice heavy feeders 
sell for $13.00 a hundred there is an exeellent 
opportunity to lose money. We must remem- 
ber that there are a lot of farmers who have 
more hay than they know what to do with and 
who are so anxious to feed it up that they are 
bidding against each other for feeders. The 
chanees are that feeder cattle can be bought to 
much better advantage sometime during the 
winter than at the present time. At any rate 
we wish to urge our readers to think two or 
three times before they invest in feeder eattle 
at present prices. We gave this same kind of 
advice a year ago and were right. Perhaps we 
are wrong this time. At any rate think the 
matter over. 





BRITISH FARM PROBLEMS 


THER countries seem to have their farm 

troubles, too. The last issue of The Coun- 
tryman, an English publication, contains a 
symposium of the views of thirty-two British 
authorities in answer to the question: ‘‘ What 
ean be done for farming?’’ Every shade of 
opinion is expressed. The point of main inter- 
est to an American observer is that such a large 
percentage of those commenting recommend 
steps which would be considered in this coun- 
try extraordinarily radieal. 

At one end of the seale we have a statement 
(there is only one of this sort) of the kind we 
have heard so often in the United States. It 
closes: ‘‘The best service that all parties can 
render to agriculture is to leave it alone. The 
farmer is quite capable of managing his own 
business suecessfully, and as soon as he realizes 


he has only himself to depend upon he will do 
it, and not before.’”’ 

Much more common are suggestions for na- 
tionalization of agricultural land, which would 
involve the purchase by the government of all 
farm land and longtime leasing under govern- 
ment supervision. This proposal seems partly 
aimed at large and unproductive estates, partly 
at preventing private absorption of inereasing 
land values, and partly the result of a general 
feeling that agriculture is so important to Eng- 
land that it must be carried on in the most effi- 
cient way, even if the habits of individual own- 
ership are disregarded. 

Another recommendation—and this seems 
more popular than the suggestion of national- 
ization—says: ‘‘The government must fix the 
price of corn and wheat at a fair and stabilized 
level, and must by law compel the farmer to 
organize his marketing and grade his produce 
collectively.’’ 

The three major parties of Great Britain— 
Labor, Conservatives and Liberals—all seem to 
include aid to agriculture as the principal item 
in their platforms. Moreover, the sort of aid 
they suggest seems very far-reaching to us. 
Great Britain, after spending a century in stim- 
ulating manufactures, pushing exports of 
manufactured goods and letting the farm take 
care of itself, has apparently come to the con- 
clusion that something drastie needs to be done 
in order to restore agriculture to at least a 
semblance of its former position. The urgent 
question seems to be: Can a nation by taking 
thought now, make up for one hundred years 
of neglect ? 

Great Britain in some ways is performing the 
services of an experiment station for the United 
States. The policies adopted there a hundred 
years ago are the policies that are now being 
urged upon this country. We can look over 
there now and wonder if stimulation of indus- 
try and manufactures and neglect of agricul- 
ture is a policy that has really paid. 





TROUBLE AHEAD? 

HE New York Federal Bank 

raised its rediscount rates on August 8, to 
6 per cent. This compares with an ordinary 
rate of 314 to 4 per cent. The raise in redis- 
count rates by the Federal Reserve system 
which has been taking place during the past 
year is painfully suggestive of that raise which 
took place in late 1919 and early 1920 as a 
prelude to the smash of late 1920 and early 
1921. This time it happens, however, that 
some one else is more in danger of getting 
hurt than the farmer. ; 

The trouble is that there is not enough gold 
in the world to support the present world 
level of prices. Of course, the United States 
has enough gold to support a level of prices 
much higher than we now have. Other coun- 
tries are not so fortunate, however, and their 
prices have been going down during the past 
three years much more than ours. In England, 
for instanee, prices are now 10 per cent lower 
than in 1926, and in Italy they are 25 per cent 
lower. These countries keep tugging at our 
vold and the only way we know to hold onto it 
is to raise our interest rates. 

This whole situation affects farmers. who 
have products to go on the international mar- 
ket. -When our interest rates are high,- Europe 
doesn't like to borrow money from us in or- 
der to buy our surplus lard, wheat and cot- 
ton. Sinee the first of the vear she has been 
borrowing only about one-third as much as 
usual and this recent rise in rediscount rates 
in New York will probably mean that she will 
borrow still less. 

Hog prices during July and August have not 
strengthened as they should in view of the 
small receipts both present and prospective. 
The greatest trouble with hog prices is that 
lard (of which we export one-third) is selling 


Reserve 


a 
for just about the same price per pound 4 
live hogs. Lard is so cheap because its prigg 
is determined by Europeans who can’t borroy 
money from us at reasonable interest rates. 
In spite of the short wheat crop in Canad, 
and the very genuine world shortage there js g 
good chance that wheat will be getting inty 
real trouble also. Cotton will probably bea; 
an even larger share of the burden than hog, 
and wheat because of the fact that the ney 
cotton crop promises to be somewhat aboy 
average, whereas, there is a genuine short. 
age of both hogs and wheat. Moreover, , 
higher percentage of the cotton crop of th 
United States is put on the European mar. 
ket than is the case with either hogs or wheat 
Generally speaking, we do not think that the 
farmer is in condition to be hurt much by the 
situation whieh is now developing. Just the 
same, it is a good time to go slow and watch 
your step and not become involved in specula. 
tive ventures. A year from now we expect q 
totally different situation from that which pre. 
vails today. 





THE AUGUST CROP REPORT 


N AUGUST 1 the government estimated the 

corn crop as larger than that of July 1 by 

3 per cent, an increase of 80,000,000 bushels, 

However, the crop is still 100,000,000 bushels 

under last year and slightly under the ten-year 
average. 

The winter wheat is about average and al- 
most exactly the same as last year. The big 
damage was to the spring wheat crop, which 
now promises only 156,000,000 bushels, or 75, 
000,000 bushels under last year. The Canadian 
wheat crop is only about 230,000,000 bushels, 
or one-half of last vear, 

Oats have not been as badly hurt as wheat, 
but they are only 1,203,000,000 bushels, which 
is 246,000 bushels under last year and 140,000,- 
000 bushels under average. 

Barley is 304,000,000 bushels, which is 95, 
000,000 bushels above the average but 55,000, 
000 bushels below the bumper crop of last year. 

Potatoes are about the average, but they are 
e25 per cent under last year’s bumper crop. 

Apparently we are in for a moderate crop 
shortage of nearly all kinds except hay. For 
the United States as a whole the hay crop is 
not as big as it seems to be in Iowa, being only 
5 per cent above the average. 

It is fortunate that this crop shortage should 
have come at the same time as the tight ‘* world 
money market.’’ Otherwise the distress of 
Wall Street might easily have spread to the 
farms. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


HE first ten days of August were two or 
three degrees cooler than normal in the 

eastern three-fourths of the corn belt, but 
warmer than normal in Kansas and Nebraska. 

It was very dry in Nebraska and somewhat 
dry in parts of Kansas, Missouri and Iowa. 

Since August 1 the corn crop has deterior- 
ated seriously in Nebraska and parts of Kan- 
sas. Over most of the rest of the corn belt there 
has been some improvement. Apparently there 
is going to be some soft corn in the eastern corm 
belt and some drouth stricken corn in the 
western corn belt. Prospects are still for 4 
crop 3 or 4 per cent under last year. 

Following is the government estimate At 
gust 1, as compared with our prediction for 
August 10, the ten-year average and the 1928 
final: 





Gov. Est. Our Est. 1919-28 

Aug.1 Aug.10,’29 Aver. 1928 
aR NE arate. 3 43 40.6 42.6 
Tllinois 35 35.6 38.4 
Missouri 25 28.6 29.0 
Nebraska 25 27.0 278 
Indiana : 32 36.3 35.2 
eae. .... p 36 39.2 375 
Kansas 19 21.0 278 
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CHURCH TENDENCIES 


EOPLE who ought to know say that the 
churehes of the United States will be fac- 
ing a very serious problem twenty or thirty 
years hence. At the present time, thousands 
of the protestant churches in the towns and 
cities are being kept alive and healthy because 
of the migration from the farm. When a farm 
family moves to town, it is likely to make its 
first acquaintances thru the church. The city 
raised children of these same families, however, 
oftentimes lose their interest quite completely 
when they grow up. Of course, there are nu- 
merous exceptions, but it is a matter of uni- 
versal observation that the people who take the 
most interest in the churches are those who 
have come either from the farm or from a 
smaller town. Religion, as it is ordinarily ex- 
pressed in church worship, seems to have be- 
come more natural to people with a farm back- 
ground, 

One of these days, the enormous migration 
cityward, which has characterized the past ten 
years, will slow down. Finally, the cities will 
renew themselves chiefly with their own chil- 
dren, and only a small percentage of the folks 
will be country raised. When that day comes, 
the protestant churches will meet a serious 
crisis. 

The Catholic church is facing a similar dilem- 
ma, but the causes are different. Eighty per 
cent of the Catholies are found im the cities, 
and a considerable proportion of them have 
come in aS immigrants from the small towns 
and farms of Europe, in rather recent years. 
In Europe, the stronghold of Catholicism has 
been in the country districts. It is said that 
many of the leaders in the Catholic church real- 
ize that the situation in the United States is 
temporary and unnatural. Apparently, they 
realize that while only 20 per cent of the Cath- 
olics live on the farms, more than 20 per cent 
of the priests have a farm background. It may 
seem strange to protestants in the United 
States, but it is nevertheless true, that many 
of the virtues which the Catholie church most 
prizes are found most often in farm families. 
Perhaps that is the reason why the Catholic 
church is holding a special two-day meeting, 
on October 15 and 16, at Des Moines, to con- 
sider agricultural problems. A protestant who 
is very active in agricultural religious work 
tells us that the Catholic church has given more 
serious consideration to agricultural problems 
than any of the protestant churches. 

With population drifting as it now is, it is 
inevitable that the great churches of the United 
States should sooner or later discover that the 
agricultural problem is a great moral issue. We 
are looking forward to the day when the great 


‘church men of the United States will recognize 


the justice of the farm cause, This will come 
quicker than many people now suspect. 





A COOL CUP OF TYPHOID 


N many counts, it is a good deal healthier 
to live in the country than in the city. Yet 
in two respeets at least the country is very 
plainly not as well off as urban distriets. 
There is more typhoid in the country and there 
is more malaria. In other words, the country 
suffers more than the city from diseases that 
are the result of impure water and from dis- 
eases that are spread by flies and mosquitoes. 
These are points all of us ought to watch 
out for more earefully. Destroying breeding 
places of flies and mosquitoes isn’t an over- 
whelmingly diffieult job. For the sake of the 
health of the family, it ought to be considered 
one of the-most important tasks on the farm. 
So far as water goes, there are a good many 
wells so located that they can hardly help being 
contaminated. It also happens occasionally 
that the direction of the underground flow of 


water isn’t the same as the surface slope. In 
such cases a well can be on the uphill side of 
the barnyard and still be getting seepage from 
it. 

The only way of being sure that the water is 
safe is to have an analysis made. Anyone in 
lowa can get an analysis from the water labora- 
tory, University of Iowa, Iowa City. On re- 
quest the laboratory will send out a sterile con- 
tainer and will analyze the sample that is 
shipped back in it. The fee for analysis is one 
dollar plus express charges. 

So far as the records show, the swampy part 
of the pasture, where the mosquitoes breed, the 


old manure pile back of the barn, that sends. 


out swarms of flies every few days, and the 
old well are responsible for the weakest places 
in the country’s health showing. Why not look 
after them? 














a Odds and Ends 








HAVE wondered for several years whether 

the hatchery business in Iowa was over done. 
Recently I eame across some figures which indi- 
cate that the hatchery business is really just 
started in Iowa. It seems that in Ohio which is 
not as big a poultry state as Iowa, they hatch 
about three times as many chicks as we do in 
Towa. Illinois hatches almost twice as many 
as Iowa and even Texas is considerably ahead 
of Iowa. 

Apparently chickens can be hatched much 
more economically in a hatehery than they ean 
on the farm. At any rate some carefully kept 
Ohio figures would indicate that nine out of 
ten of the larger hatcheries make good money. 
It seems that it costs the average hatchery 
around $7 or $8 to produce a hundred chicks, 
but some hatcheries go as low as $5 or $6 and 
others as high as $12 or $13. In February it 
costs $11 to $15 a hundred to hatch chicks, but 
in late May and June it may cost only $6 or $7 


a hundred. Of course the expenses are high 


early in the season partly because eggs are 


about 60 per cent higher in price and partly . 


beeause the hatchability is only about 50 per 
cent. Late in the season when eggs are low in 
price the hatehability is from 65 to 70 per cent. 

I thought that one of the big items of expense 
in the hatchery business would be advertising 
but was surprised to find that this amounts, on 
the average, to only about one-half cent on each 
chick sold. The two biggest items of expense 
are the original cost of the eggs and the labor. 
These two things together amount to a little 
over 6 cents for each chick on the average. 
Heat, light, power, depreciation, rent, ete., only 
amount to about one cent for each chick. The 
average Ohio hatcheries had about $20,000 in- 
vested in equipment and sold a total of about 
175,000 chicks. The profit after paying all ex- 
penses was about $7,000 per hatchery. Of the 
hatcheries which were investigated the only one 
which lost money was the smallest hatchery 
which sold only about 100,000 chicks. Ap- 
parently with the hatchery business as with 
the creamery business it is necessary to do a 
fairly large business in order to hold down 
overhead expense. 7. 

While I dg not know of any definite figures 
covering the Iowa situation I would guess that 
at least half of our 400 Iowa hatcheries sell less 
than 100,000 chicks annually and, therefore, 
find it rather diffieult to make expenses. Prob- 
ably less than 10 per cent of our Iowa hatch- 
eries handle over 200,000 chicks annually. Of 
course size by itself is not enough to make a 
profit, but other things being equal a differ- 
ence in size in the hatchery business seems to 
make a difference between a profit of $50 
and a profit of $5,000. 

It is probably just a question of time until 
we have more large hatcheries in Iowa. When 
that time comes we may expect the farmers of 


Iowa to buy three-fourths of their chickens 
from hatcheries instead of only one-fourth as 
is the case today. 





HEN driving over the state with a thir- 

teen-year-old boy interested in chickens I 
set him to work at the job of counting the 
flocks of different breeds. Of the 85 flocks 
eounted, 21 were Rhode Island Reds and 23 
were either Buff Orpington or Buff Plymouth 
Rocks. Twenty-one were either White Rocks 
or White Wyandottes, the great majority evi- 
dently being White Rocks. Only seven were 
Barred Rocks and ten were White Leghorns. 

I am wondering what a count of this sort 
would have indicated thirty years ago. At 
that time probably half the flocks would have 
been Barred Rocks and most of the rest would 
have been so nondescript that it would have 
been impossible to name the breed. Looking 
into the future thirty years I am inelined to 
think that there may be just as great changes 
as there have been in the past. I would not 
care to guess, however, as to the future of the 
White Leghorn. Today it seems to be found 
on only about 10 per cent of the farms of Iowa. 
The farmers of the state covet the high egg lay- 
ing ability of the Leghorn but they like a bird 
with a larger body and more cold resistant 
qualities. 





W HEN Judge Quarton of Algona was in 

the office the other day I asked him when 
he first grew sweet clover. He said he first got 
the idea in 1895 when he plowed under some 
sweet clover which was accidentally growing 
near the fence in one of his fields. The corn 
growing on the land where the sweet clover was 
plowed under grew so much more luxuriantly 
than the rest of the corn that he knew there 
was great fertilizer value in the sweet clover. 
He then stripped sweet clover by hand from 
along the roadside and seeded the unhulled 
seed on his oats in 1896. I am wondering if 
this record does not entitle Judge Quarton to 
be looked upon as the first man in Iowa not 
interested in bees to grow sweet clover for soil 
building purposes. Frank Coverdale of Ma- 
quoketa doubtless grew sweet clover even 
earlier than Judge Quarton, but in the early 
days he was interested in sweet clover as a bee 
plant primarily. Coverdale and Quarton were 
sweet clover pioneers in Iowa. Did any one in 
Illinois see the sweet clover possibilities as soon 
as these men? 





T HAS been suggested that the farm families, 

like the families of Alaskan Indians, should 
have totem poles. The idea of the farm totem 
pole would be to portray to the passerby the 
interests of the family. If the boy is inter- 
ested in a calf club, a wooden or metal repre- 
sentation of a calf’s head might be hung on 
the totem pole. If the farmer sells seed corn, 
he might hang an ear of corn, ete., ete. Un- 
fortunately, our farmers do not have the time 
to carve elaborate and artistic totem poles, like 
the northwestern Indians. Perhaps, however, 
the farmers ef a community ean get together 
and work out something which will give some 
pleasure to the different members of the family 
and also inform the traveling public that here 
are some farm folks much interested in eertain 
things. I would like to have some photographs 
of the first farm totem poles. 


H. A. WALLACE. 





The church of God is no cave of gloom, but a 
conservatory of music and song. The worldling may 
well live in the cellar. The Christian should be sat- 
aisfied only with the highest room, the purest air, 
the brightest sunlight, and the most magnificent 
prospects. The man who pictures Christian life as 
anything but joyful should be allowed no place either 
in the church or the Sabbath school.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. ' 
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When June 21 Was Forty-eight Hours Long 


Flood Crosses the 180th Meridian on the Way From Japan to Hawaii 


picturesque Empire of the Dolls, and real- 
ly see the little island and its people as 
they should be seen. I had only a few days to 
spend in various seaport towns of Japan while 
our boat, the Rakuyo Maru, was taking on car- 
go and passengers for the Hawaiian Islands, 
San Francisco and South American ports. 
srief as these few days seemed to me, they 
seemed far shorter, no doubt, to the members 
of the Japanese crew. The South American 
cruise is a long, long tour, and the short stops 
at home, between trips, three or four times a 
year, are the only opportunities that the ship’s 
officers and sailors have-for visiting their fam- 
ilies and homes. 

I knew something about that, for I had been 
away from home for nearly a year myself. My 
wife had expected to meet me in San Francisco, 
but from Hongkong I had sent her the follow- 
ing cable: 

‘Arriving Honolulu wedding anniversary. 
Cable Yokohama if you can meet me there.”’ 


Thought She Would Remember the Date 


I didn’t mention the date; I thought she 
would remember. At Yokohama, a message was 
waiting in the consul’s office, advising me that 
she would be in Honolulu by the time I reached 
there, We left Hongkong on the 28th of May 
and were scheduled to arrive in Honolulu on 
June 27. A long time and a long way to go. I 
hoped we would be on time. 

We had one interesting passenger that trav- 
eled up with us from Hongkong to Japan. A 
baby tiger six weeks old. An elderly Japanese 
couple had picked up the savage little kitten 
in Hongkong and were taking it home to Japan 
on board the ship. 

The little wild babe was most lonely and un- 
happy. There was no bed of grass and gravel 
and soft dirt for him to wriggle in and stretch. 
There were no squirming little brothers and 
sisters for him to cuddle with in a nest. There 
was no huge, lithe mother to lull him to sleep 
with her growls and keep his striped tummy 
full of milk. There was nothing soft or woolly 
that he could nuzzle into and sleep. The lonely 
little waif was probably as worried and as 
frightened as a beast of his royal heritage 
could be. 


GS rict time, I want to go back to Japan, that 


By Francis A. Flood 


3ut he was every inch a tiger, this classic lit- 
tle cub. The regal stripings of his coat, from his 
massive little jaw to the tip of his tail and 
down to his huge and clumsy feet, were the roy- 
al decorations that only a tiger’s son may wear. 
Here was no effeminate, domesticated cat, 
meowing about and accepting caresses from a 
mere human hand; here was no common wildeat 
or leopard cub, coarse and sullen and crude. 
Here was no feline yokel. Here was a young 
tiger. Back of him was the royal heritage of 
the entire jungle. Ahead of him he had a royal 
life to lead—or none, 

His brave little tail slowly and ceaselessly 
lashed the deck just as his regal father’s had 
lashed the jungle floor. His low-hung body, 











The baby tiger takes lunch. 


lithe as anything in the pudgy days of babyhood 
could be, swung down between his spraddling 
paws, and his great, soft feet pad-padded on 
the sunny deck as his lordly ancestors’ had 
prowled thru the jungles for centuries. And 
his classic head, heroic-sized for such a minia- 
ture savage beast, displayed all the character 
of his stripe. 

His face was a paradox. All the noble say. 
agery, the cruelty, and courage, and pride, of 
his fierce maturity showed in his wrinkled baby 
features. Even in such a gesture of innocent 
infaney as nursing from a bottle, his inherent 
Savagery was revealed. Today, his massive lit. 
tle jaws drooling with milk from his bottle; 
tomorrow, his brutish jowls dripping with the 
blood of his kill. Both scenes were written in 
that face. 

We fed him condensed milk from a nursing 
bottle, and tried our best to teach him to drink 
from a pan. We piled grass mats about the 
deck so he could burrow back among them and 
feel that he was at home. We worried about 
his feline majesty and gave him every care we 
could. 


Made Offers for Purchase of the Cub 


And then I tried to buy the tiger from the 
Japanese who owned him. The Jap had given 
about $10, he said, in Hongkong for the tiger, 
and wanted to present him to a zoo in his own 
home town. I arranged with the ship’s purser 
to lend me $100 on the security of my baggage 
and curios I had bought, and then I began mak- 
ing offers, thru an interpreter, for the pur- 
chase of the cub. I finally offered the entire 
hundred, but the Japanese was firm; he would 
not sell. At Yokohama, he and his wife and the 
clumsy little eub got off the ship. 

Twice a week we had moving pictures on the 
after-deck. Most of the pictures had been filmed 
in Japan, and even the movies that were Amer- 
ican-made carried the titles in Japanese, but 
these were the only diversions we had except 
for a program put on one evening by the Fili- 
pino passengers who were riding steerage, and 
the festivities occasioned by the passing of the 
180th meridian. 

Some fifty or sixty Filipinos were en route 
to Honolulu to work in the sugar cane fields, 
and their accommoda- (Concluded on page 16) 


Farm News From Northeastern Iowa 


Liming Programs in the Dairy District—Wind Power and Milking Machines 


least a dozen farms in Clayton, Fayette, 
Allamakee, Jones and Dubuque counties, 
where a definite liming program had _ been 
completed or was being carried out. The un- 
usual feature was that this work was being 
done, not to grow alfalfa and sweet clover, but 
to grow red clover, All of these farmers re- 
ported that liming had helped make them more 
certain of getting stands and that there was 
much less winter killing. Double the average 
yields of the community were reported by sev- 
eral. <All of them reported a very large in- 
crease in the clover hay crop on the treated 
ground. 
In Allamakee county, I saw a new seeding 


i} ican « the last week in July, I visited at 


of clover with barley, where part of the field. 


was limed and part not. In the limed part, the 
barley was cut at least eight inches high, and 
still there was a lot of clover bound up in the 
bundles. The unlimed part showed a good 
stand, but in the twenty or so bundle butts we 
inspected we didn’t find a single stem of clover. 

In Clayton county, I saw a field that had 
had a two and one-half ton crop of hay taken 
off of it. The second crop was over a foot high 
on July 24. This field had been limed. Over 
the fence was another clover field, unlimed, 
from which a hay crop was cut the same week. 


By Jay Whitson 


If the unlimed field had one-third as much 
forage on it, I miss my guess. 


To anvone traveling thru Allamakee and 
Winneshiek counties, the ‘‘sink holes’? are al< 
ways a subject of interest and speculation, espe- 
cially to one who isn’t familiar with this peeu- 
liarity of-northeastern Iowa. I have never had 
anyone who knew all about these depressions 
explain.them to me, but I have picked up a few 
facts from each of a dozen or more men. 

To those unfamiliar with these depressions, I 
offer this description: The ‘‘sink holes’’ are 
in level or nearly level upland. Those that I 
have seen are from three to nine feet deep in 
the center, with the soil sloping in gradually 
from the sides. The holes are from twenty to 
sixty feet across. Sometimes the ‘‘sink hole’’ 
has trees,and shrubs growing in it; at other 
times it is merely grass covered. A few stones 
or boulders may be found in it. The water 
stands in some for a few hours or days in the 
early spring or in extremely wet weather, but 
ordinarily they are dry. 

The explanation offered me was that under 
these holes are openings in the limestone, that 
run to lower levels. The water is rapidly 


drained off thru these channels, and in times 
past the soil has been carried down with the 
water, so that the depression has resulted. 

Filling up the depressions and trying to farm’ 
over them hasn’t been much of a success, ac- 
cording to what several farmers told me. These 
places either become too wet, or the soil is car- 
ried away, just as happened in the first place 
when the ‘‘sink hole’’ was formed. 


Limestone buildings of eastern and north- 
eastern Iowa are always interesting. Last year, 
I was in three different limestone houses, one 
in Allamakee and two in Jackson county, that 
had been in continuous use for over seventy 
years, So far as the walls and foundations are 
concerned, they look good for another seventy. 
All of these houses have been practically re- 
built and remodeled inside. 

This year, in Clayton county, I saw several 
houses and barns with limestone walls. . These, 
as near as I could learn, had been built sixty 
to eighty years ago. I saw two school buildings 
of limestone, that apparently were still in use. 
Of course, there are a lot more of these old 
houses, school-houses, churches, stores and 
barns built of limestone, that are no longer 


‘used for their original purpose. 
I wonder why lime- (Concluded on page 10) 
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is Setting a Park Record 


hood # §=©Farm Tour From Iowa Is Biggest Single Party 


dling 

a Ever Taken Thru Yellowstone 
And 

otal By W. E. Drips 

acter 


Sav. O'’? FAITHFUL LODGE, Yellowstone 


e, of Park—One hundred ninety-eight Iowans 
baby and their neighbors from the surround- 


eent Ming states, members of the Wallaces’ Farmer 
rent Vacation Tour, are here in Yellowstone wateh- 








e lit. Bing Old Faithful geyser do its stuff and spout 








ttle; every hour. We arrived here Thursday eve- 
the @ning after a trip of unusual events and up to 
n in MJdate have seen enough to make it a trip of 
value. Best of all, there’s over half of the tour 
sing #§to come. 
rink One hundred and eleven folks who came to 
the HDes Moines on August 6 started out on the 
and @tour, the first of its kind in Iowa. When the 
bout @load was complete, after picking up more 
2 we groups in Iowa and one enthusiast in North 
Dakota, we had the largest single party ever 
conducted thru the famous national park. 


the Weather Fine From the Start 


iven Weather was kind to us. Leaving Des 
ger, @Moines, we had a clear, cool day, following 
own @§the rain, and northern Iowa greeted us with 
rser @ifair, cool weather. Minnesota was grateful 
rage filikewise. Only in western North Dakota. did 
1ak- fwe strike any heat and that wasn’t bad. Sinee 
yur- Bleaving Bozeman and coming to the park the 
tire @sun has been bright and the winds cool. A few 
uld @sunburns and a wet foot or two, where some 
the ffone came too close to a geyser pool in 

his interest to see what it was all about 
the fare the only casualties to date. 


? 





and editor of the Farmer, also greeted 
the crowd. Then the buses drove up 
and we were off for another ride and to the 
train. 

Wednesday morning the party unloaded at 
Jamestown, N. D., where the chamber of com- 
merce had automobiles on hand to take the en- 
tire party for a twenty-five-mile ride out into 
the country to show the Iowans what is done 
in that area. It was a dandy trip and the 
crowd especially appreciated the chances given 
to inspect the harvesting machinery and dairy 
herds. Jamestown folks were hospitable and 
we thank them. Another trip on the train and 
shortly after noon we arrived at Bismarck, the 
state capital. 


North Dakota Governor Greets Party 


Governor George F. Shafer was on hand to 
greet the party and he made a few remarks 
informally before the party loaded into auto- 
mobiles and were taken out to see the land 
just east of the Missouri river. 

Out to Fort Abraham Lincoln first 





ned The party arrived in St. Paul on 
ier- Htime at 3 o’clock Tuesday afternoon. 
but §We were met by Northern Pacific offi- 
ept Geials who loaded the groups into Jarge 
‘ili- @buses and started us for a tour of the 
ind #lwin Cities. Past the capitol building, 
the frround the picturesque drives along 
he Mississippi river and over to Min- 
ute @neapolis by way of the Minnesota ag- 
ds, fricultural experiment station, we drove 
16) and looked at everything. 
_A stop was made at Minnehaha falls, 
pictures were taken and the first rush 
or postal ecards took place. The tour 
jas going again and around the many 
lakes we drove. We pulled up along- 
side of Lake Harriet, where a picnic 
lunch was waiting. After that boats 
Were ready and a pleasant ride was 
taken on the lake. ; 





















1e3 : 
he | .After_that a short program was = a — = azote on”: 
: given, De -¢. at pulled out from Des Moines. 2. 

of the beat! C Coffee, “\ —_ John Hein, of Monticello (left), and 
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told a few of the interesting things 
about Minnesota agriculture. Dan 
Wallace, brother of John P. Wallace 


ture. It was taken at St. Paul. 
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we went, then up the valley, thru wheat 
fields and back to town to the state 
capitol building. Over to the right the 
original and only true Roosevelt cabin 
was on exhibition. It was in this log 
hut that Teddy lived while he ranched 
in Dakota. The cabin was formerly 
located at Medora, but enthusiasts 
moved it to Bismarck, much to the cha- 
grin of the Medoraites. Then the par- 
ty went to Mandan, west of the river, 
driving over the new Memorial bridge 
across the muddy Missouri. This 
bridge was dedicated to the North Da- 
kota World war heroes. Near Man- 
dan is located the Great Northern 
Plains experiment station operated by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, and all sorts of plants, fruits 
and grains are tested to determine the 
varieties that will survive the winters 
and drouths of the western Dakota prai- 
ries. It was a sight to see the crops here. 


John P. Wallace Made Indian Chief 


Back to Mandan we came and awaiting us 
was a very tame band of lately ferocious 
Sioux Indians in full regalia of water color 
paints and dime store beads. They chanted a 
few Indian hymns, sold a lot of postal ecards 
and posed for a few pictures at two bits a pose. 
However, they knocked off long enough on 
their business to gather on the green, grunt a 
few sounds and make John Wallace a chief. 
They hung a real Indian name on him which, 
when translated, meant Charging Crow, and 
gave him a wand of authority. This wand was 
a peeled willow stick forked on one end. To 
this end were attached two feathers, one tur- 
key and the other red, variety unknown. After 
J. P. had forked over two bucks to cover the 
initial cost of conferring the title of chief, 
the Indians retired and Old Eagle Staff, Little 
Josephine Elk, and Iron Road, went back to 
bartering beads and post cards. 

Thursday morning the party arrived at 










Bozeman. We unloaded and were taken to a 


very pretty hotel (Concluded on page 9) 
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The owner of this herd near Maxwell, Nebr., always raises 
depends on his veterinarian for protection against hog-cholera an 


hogs and 
other 


diseases. He attributes his prosperity to successful hog raising. 


Protect High-Priced Hogs 
From Cholera 


ECENT U.S. Department of Agriculture announcements 

state among other things in substance: ‘‘ That hog prices 
are still on the upward swing of the cycle which had its beginning 
in 1928;—that supplies of hogs for slaughter during the next 
twelve months are expected to be somewhat less than during 
the past year;—that current storage holdings are smaller than 
stocks one year ago;—that no marked change in either domestic 
or foreign demand is likely during next 18 months.” 

All of these conditions point to a continuance of favor- 
| able prices for hogs thus justifying increased precautions 
| against loss from disease. 

Hog-cholera is always a menace in the corn belt, particularly in 
midsummer and fall. Its prevention is a scientific problem calling 
for the proper use of dependable serum and virus. 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Farmer’s Bulletin No. 834 says: ‘‘ This 
treatment should be handled carefully and those who have studied 
the question agree that the simultaneous inoculation should be 
administered only by competent veterinarians.” 





Call Your Veterinarian Today! 


The Corn States Serum Co. 
Omaha, Nebraska 


“There is no substitute for satisfaction’’ 
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A cholera-sick herd near Mt. Vernon, lowa, through which the owner lost 
his investment in hogs and the chance to feed a good corn crop profitably— 
aloss which might have been prevented with very littie trouble or expense. 




















EASY TRACTOR GUIDE~ 
FOR FARMALL TRACTORS 
$21.00 F. 0. B. OMAHA 
Ask your dealer, and if he is unable to 
supply you—write us for folder. 


FARM EQUIPMENT MFG. CO., Inc. 
2739 North 62nd St. OMAHA, NEBR. 


Crib 

\Plans F R E EF / 
a 
If you are thinking of building a new 
\ crib, send for Free compiete pians, in- 
\ cluding biue prints and list of materials 
required. We will also send complete 
Catalog of the— 

MEYER CUP ELEVATOR 
Simplest — strongest —most practical. No 
\\ sbort turns. Run by horses or amall engine. 

Can't clog, Handles ear corn—wheat—oats 
—60 bushels in 3 minutes. Set in crib be- 
fore you pay. . Kasy 










—_ ——— Send for Free Crib Plana 
The Meyer Mfg. Co. 80x12169 Morton, liL 














Classified Ads Pay 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa, 





Please start my advertisement containing.............ccceeeseees words 
with your next available issue amd run it........ccssseseeseeeees times in 
Our Readers’ Market. I enclose remittance for $..........csseseeeeeees 


to eover cost of these insertions. 
Name 
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| beautifully mounted, 


When Iowa Saw 


—— ie 


Its First State Fair 


( Continued from page 3 ) 


be an “all-fired fine young lady, full of 
life, full of spirit, full of fun, and full 
of ambition.” 

The eighth contestant was Miss 
Emma Porter, “a lovely little miss of 
fifteen,” who wore the white and 
green ribbon. Tastefully arrayed, 
and gracefully 


| natural, she Won general applause and 


commendation. Two sisters, H. and 
Cynthia Ball, rode last. They were 
both much admired—the one for her 
skill and self-possession, and the other 
for her modest tho fearless manner. 
But their performance was marred by 
steeds that were too tame and other- 
wise unfavorable. 

In response to a “universal desire” 
the exhibition of female equestrianism 


| was repeated the next day with much 


the same results. Miss Hodges, the 
popular favorite, went thru “the most 
dashing, terrific and perfectly dare- 
devil performance ever witnessed on 
horseback. The scene was thriiling, 
fearful, magnificent. The voldest held 
their breath as, mounted on her proud 
and untameable charger, she flew 
around the course with the rapidiiy of 
lightning and with the sweeping force 
of a whirlwind, and all this with a 
childlike smile upon her countenance 


| and her whip in full play, thus impart- 


| eant 


| determined that 


| the little 


ing to all a more than half assurance 
that. the daring little rider was equal 
to the emergency and abundantly able 
to take care of herself. At the com- 
pletion of the fourth round, and still 
at full and fearful speed, she wheeled 
gloriously from the track and was 
greeted with an earthquake of cheers 
as she: brought her bounding animal 
to a graceful halt in front of the com- 
mittee’s stand.” 


It Paid to Be Ladylike Then 


This daring example “excited a live- 
ly ambition among all the ribbons.” 
Their riding was more spirited and 
“much more pleasing” than on the 
first day. Each seemed determined to 
prove herself worthy of ths prize. 
When the last round had been accom- 
plished all the ladies with their cava- 
liers reined up before the judges, and 
the prize was awarded to the Lady 
of the Pink Ribbon, Miss Belle Turner, 
whose gracefulness rendered insignifi- 
what she may have lacked in 
boldness. But the decision of the 
judges was not in accord with the 
opinion of the spectators, who were 
the Towa City girl, 
she of the Broad Blue Ribbon, should 
not go unrewarded. “Spontaneously, 
and as if by concert, men sprang up 
in all quarters of the field, and in less 
than five minutes” a hundred and 
sixty-five dollars were contributed, 
for the “poor and unlettered” child, 
together with provisions for her at- 
tendance, “free of all charge, for three 
terms at the Female Seminary” at 
Fairfield and one term at the embryo 
college at Mount Pleasant. A reporter 
who had been “spell-bound and over- 
whelmed at the daring exhibition of 
favorite, was reconciled to 
the judges’ decision by the “sober, sec- 
ond thought” which “teaches us, as it 


| must all, that if we would encourage 
| a tasteful, correct and ladvlike school 


of female equestrianism, such as we 
should be willing our misses and 
daughters should imitate, the decision 
of the committee was based upon cor- 
rect grounds.” 

On the first day, as “a sort of side 


affair, and not connected legitimately | 


with the fair proper,” Lee County ad- 
mirers presented Governor Grimes an 


| enormous “Denmark cheese” weighing 
| three hundred and sixty pounds. James 





B. Howell made an “appropriate 
speech” of presentation “to which the 
governor-elect responded in his usual 
felicitous manner.” 

In general, however, the exhibition 
was serious in tone and instructive in 
content from the address of Attorney 
George C. Dixon, which required over 
an hour for delivery and twenty-five 


| pages for printing, to the judging of 

| exhibits. For the period, the showing 
of stock and grains seems to haye 

| been most commendable. In the not 
wholly critical judgment of a local re. 
porter, “there were many animals” 
that would “attract attention at any 
state fair in the union.” Durham cat. 
tle outnumbered all other kinds of fine 

, Stock, while no less than one hundreq 

| head of thorobred and light horses 

| were exhibited. Due partly to the dif. 
ficulties of transportation, there were 
only eleven entries of swine, which 
was regretted because “the raising of 
swine is a source of immense revenne 
to the farmers of Iowa.” 


The editor of the Fairfield Ledger 
thought that some specimens of wheat 
were “superior,” while “as to corn 
it is useless to talk of finding any 
better. One sample of oats was the 

, best we ever saw.” In the grain yield 

| competition, Hezekiah Fagan of Polk 

|; County won first prize for the best 
five acres of Indian corn with a pro. 
duction of one hundred and thirty-nine 
and one-half bushels, shelled, to the 
acre! The prize fall wheat yield was 
twenty-six busheis per acre, while H. 
G. and J. Stuart of Lee County raised 
sixty-six bushels of spring wheat on 
two acres. 

The implement display included 
“plows, harrows, corn planters, reap- 
ers, threshing machines, fanning mills, 

| corn crushers, and, in fact, nearly 
everything that. the farmer could wish 
for’—but in many cases could not 
obtain as the article was not yet pro- 
duced for the market. Atkin’s Self 
Raker and Reaper attracted particular 


| attention as one of the greatest im- 


frovements exhibited. 


Prison-made goods were in evidence. 
The warden of the penitentiary took 


| the prize for the “best collection of 
| agricultural implements” which ‘“con- 


sisted of hoes, rakes, forks, scythes, 
snaths, ete., all of superior material 
and workmanship.” 


| The miscellaneous class had such 
| varied exhibits as a 


“monochromatic 
painting,” “a floral painting,” “a col- 


lection of snakes,” “best paper hang- | 
| ing,” “a fur hat,” and a “new style of 


artificial teeth,” ingeniously devised 
“for restoring the natural contour of 
the face.” Secretary Shaffer brought 
his museum which contained a curious 
assortment of more than a hundred 
varieties of snakes and lizards pre- 
served in aleohol. A Dubuque pho- 
tographer showed some remarkable 
“mezzographs” or daguerreotypes on 
paper. Having copied a_ person’s 
countenance he could make “any num- 
ber of pictures without the person 
having to sit for them.” 


Champion of the “Dunghill’’ Fowls. 


Lingering pioneer conditions were 
evidenced in premiums for such en- 
tries as “team of oxen, not less than 
three yoke,” native or “dunghill” fowl, 
ox yoke, and grain cradle. 

The most unsatisfactory aspect of 
this first state exhibition was the in- 
adequate financial returns. The re 
ceipts, after excluding “about fifty dol- 
lars of counterfeit, or otherwise worth- 
less money” was insufficient to pay 
expenses, so the generous and enthusi- 
astic president of the State Agricul- 

| tural Society made up the deficit. 
| Financially the outlook was not bright 
} but officials and friends, after the en- 
| thusiasm and enterprise manifested in 
the first exhibition, had high hopes of 
“We have therefore,” the 
report concluded, “no 
tangible means for the progress of the 
next fair; but, trusting to the energy 
and enterprise of our farmers and 
mechanics; trusting to the diligence 
of the committee to memorialize our 
next legislature, and trusting to the 
zeal and industry of the officers of 
the society, we promise abundant aid; 
and we insure to all a fair in 1855 
far superior in ali respects to that 
which has just passed.” 


, the future. 
| treasurer’s 
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Service Bureau 


Asleep in Car When the 
Sheriff Arrived 








When Nels V. Petersen, Humboldt 
county Service Bureau member, came 
out to his garage one morning in July, 


looked again. Yes, the garage door 
was open and both back tires and rims 


were missing from his car. Further 
investigation showed that the trailer 
which Petersen had unhooked and left 
in front of the garage had been pulled 
around back of the barn during the 
night, where it stood, like the car, 


minus its two rear tires and rims. 

















| 


a 





Jarnigan, who now sleeps in Ft. Madison. 


Petersen immediately notified the 











sheriff's office and Deputy Guy Smith | 


was assigned to the job. Smith came 


out and at once began questioning our | 


member about hired men. He soon 
discovered that J. E. Jarnigan had 
helped put up hay on the place the 
Saturday two weeks previous, and had 
failed to return. Now the name of 
Jarnigan seemed a hot clue to Deputy 
Smith, for only recently another Serv- 
ice Bureau member, M. E. Taylor, who 
lives south of Livermore had reported 
that his hired man, J. E. Jarnigan, had 
departed, a couple of guns and a fish- 
ing pole leaving the home place at the 
same time. 

Petersen and Smith drove over to 
discuss the matter with Taylor, who 
had made an unsuccessful trip to Fort 
Dodge the day before, trying to locate 
his guns. 
they drove back to Humboldt and 
learned that Jarnigan had a half sister 
living four miles southwest of town. 
At her place they found that their 
Suspect had gone to Fort Dodge to 
the home of another sister, where they 
proceeded only to discover that this 
wayward brother had left that day for 
Bradgate. 

Fortunately Bradgate to Deputy 
Smith was old stamping ground. 


is telephone operator there; and to 
find anyone in a town that size just 
solicit the aid of the phone operator. 
While Petersen and Smith were eating 
lunch, the latter’s sister located the 
thief, just a short distanee from 
Smith’s mother’s home. In fact Mrs. 
Smith sat on her porch with Petersen 
and watched Jarnigan’s Ford coupe 
while her deputy son and the marshall 
from Humboldt went over to it, and 
awoke the culprit who was asleep in 
the car. 

Direct questioning at first brought 
denial, but when the officers called 
Petersen over to identify two of his 


tires, which were on the Jarnigan car, 


it was short work for Smith to secure 


4 confession and information as to 
What had become of the trailer tires 


Continuing on their clue, | 


It | 
had been his home town and his sister | 





and where Mr. 
sold. 

The judge gave Jarnigan five years 
at Fort Madison and because of the ex- 
cellent work of Deputy Sheriff Guy 
Smith and our two Service Bureau 
members, M. E. Taylor and Nels V. 
Petersen, whose signs were properly 
posted, a Wallaces’ Farmer $50 re- 
ward has been apportioned among the 
three in accordance with the results 
of our investigation. These folks are 


Taylor’s guns were 


| all to be congratulated for their excel- 
ne stopped and rubbed his eyes and 


lent cooperation in running down this 
culprit. 





Setting a Park Record 


(Continued from page 7) 
where breakfast was served to the 
entire group. Then as..a_ surprise 
President Alfred Atkinson of the 
Montana State College of Agriculture 
had his assistants place the livestock 
of that college on display and we were 
shown some real western cattle. At- 
kinson is a former Iowan, a graduate 
of Ames, and was at one time a mem- 


ber of the extension service at Ames. | 


His brother William, was also present 
at the breakfast and he likewise is a 
famous agriculturist being the minis- 
ter of agriculture of British Columbia. 

The Gallatin valley presented a beau- 
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cation and they know their geysers. 
Many an “Ah!” and “Oh, look!” was 
sounded and the common query was 
‘What’s causing that?” 

Then evening came and we unloaded 
at Old Faithful lodge. Just as we 
drove in that magnificent old geyser 
that shoots a stream of water into the 


air every hour, saluted Iowa and hurled | 


a column of water a hundred feet up. 
That topped off a wonderful day. In 
the evening the college boys and girls 
presented a show in the recreation hall 
and later a dance was given. When 
the Iowa Corn song was played—well, 
then the rest of the thousand visitors 
knew where the gang came from. 

What we will do next will have to be 
told next week, but Wallaces’ Farmers’ 
first vacation tour seems from this end 
of the line to be a 100 per cent sue- 
cess. There are two hundred folks all 
rarin’ to go to see what’s ahead. See 
their names on page 19. 





Tri-State Fair 


Burlington, Iowa, held its fourteenth 
annual fair last week. The first and 


last days were rainy, but regardless of | 


this there was an increase in attend- 
ance and interest. 
Four-H Club exhibits were much in 











pearance of a cooperative. 
pearance since then? 
ter looking than this? 


is used. 


been carried on. 








Does Your Cooperative Look This Well? 


Several years ago, we ran this photograph of a cooperative creamery 
to show what could be done in the way of planting to improve the ap- 
Have Iowa cooperatives improved their ap- 
Is your building and the planting around it. bet- 


If your creamery, or the office of your elevator, shipping association or 
exchange is good looking, and if the planting around it is well done, be 
sure to send in a photograph to us. 
prizes of $15, $10 and $5 with $1 apiece for every other photograph that 
We would appreciate it if a letter accompanying the photograph 
would tell how the work of improving the appearance of the place has 


All photographs must be in this office by August 25. Address Coopera- 
tive Photograph Contest, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Our contest for cooperatives gives 








tiful picture. This valley is irrigated 
and unusual crops of wheat are grown. 
Alfalfa and peas and barley grow eas- 
ily and the water coming from the 
mountains nearby keeps things green. 
A fine herd of Herefords was shown, 
and later a stop was made at the An- 
thony-Childs ranch, the Flying D ranch 
made famous by Zane Grey. Here the 
cowboys had their famous Shorthorn 
herd on display, and they really have 
cattle . 

Clyde McKee, former agronomist at 
Iowa State College, now at Montana 
told us of the crops and greeted 
friends. Montana, however, needs a 
weed eradication law for many a field 
was almost in the last stages of life, 
due to Canada thistles. There are no 
cultivated crops in this valley and 
weeds thrive famously. 

A stop at Karst’s ranch in the Gal- 
latin national forest afforded a chance 
for lunch in a rustic cabin of logs. 
Then we were off to the west entrance 
of the Yellowstone park. We got our 
money’s worth almost immediately. 
Entering the park we ran down—or up 
—the Madison river, depending on 
which side of the argument you were, 
and saw cascades galore. Then came 
the geysers. 

Bus drivers were fine and told us 
a lot. These drivers are college boys 
who work in the park in summer va- 





evidence in both the boys and girls 
divisions. Seventy-five boys and girls 
won placings in the baby beef, hog and 
sheep classes. Ruth Nau, an 11-year- 
old girl from Middleton, took the grand 
championship with her Angus heifer. 
Earl Koller at Denmark, Iowa, won 
first in the Shorthorn division with a 
roan steer and Jimmy Schulte of 
Sperry, Iowa, won first in the Hereford 
Division. Township Four-H girls ex- 
hibited their work in a series of booths 
displaying the accomplishments of the 
year. Winners are looking forward to 
the keener competition at the state 
fair. = 

Among the breeders L. C. Oloff and 
Son of Ireton, Iowa, and H. O. Tellier 
of Farmington, Minnesota, carried off 
most of the Shorthorn ribbons. May- 
berry Farms of Enid, Oklahoma, were 
heavy winners in the Jersey classes. 
Fred Piéplow, Aurora, Iowa, Wm. R. 
Gillette and Sons, Fostoria, Iowa, and 
J. D. Bacon, Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, divided the championship ribbons 
in the Holstein breed. Mart Woods of 
Ardmore, Oklohama, and William 
Bradley of Centerville, Iowa, were the 
heavy Guernsey winners. 

Six breeds of swine were repre- 
sented with a very creditable show- 
ing of mature animals. Horses, mules 
and sheep were of excellent quality 
with a good display of breeds. 


| 





Sweet Clover in Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed your comments in the Wal- 
laces’ Farmer a few weeks ago rela- 
tive to sowing sweet clover in corn, 
as it was laid by, and asking for ex- 
perience of your readers. 

Last year we sowed about five hun- 
dred acres in the corn, while laying 
the corn by, which was to our minds 
thoroly successful. The nice way to 
do this is to take two high wagon 
wheels, place a box on the running 
gear, and attach a tongue, and use 
this two-wheeled wagon, or cart, to 
attach an endgate seeder. By using 


| the high, two-wheeled cart, the turns 


at the end of rows may be made with- 
out breaking down corn, and it can 
be sown when the corn is large. A 
man can sow fifty to sixty acres per 
day in this manner, as the seeder will 
cover seven to nine rows. 

The last cultivation should not be 


| very deep, and a six-shovel cultivator 











| larger and stronger. 


is preferable for use. We tried sow- 
ing both in front of the cultivators and 
behind the cultivators, and got. an ex- 
cellent stand where it was sown in 
front of the cultivators, but where the 
seed was not cultivated in, we found 
it was not successful, as most of the 
seed did not come up until the next 
spring. 

We turned under a mass of green. 
foliage, and turned up roots one- 
fourth inch in diameter, and the corn 
this year on that which had sweet 
clover sown in it last year, and plowed 
under this year was very noticeably 
You could notice 
it to the row, the corn which was fer- 
tilized being much higher and strong- 
er than that where sweet clover was 
not sown and plowed under. 

It is almost necessary to use trac- 
tors if sweet clover is used in the 
corn fields in this manner, as all the 
plowing must be done within a few 
days. 

We have, again, sown about five 
hundred acres this year, all of which 
is now up, some being from two to 
three inches in height. 

The surprising thing to us was, that 
the sweét clover stand seemed to be 
just. as good in heavy corn where the 
ground was thoroly shaded. However, 
last year was an unusually favorable 
year for sowing sweet clover in corn, 
and this year seems to be just about 
as favorable up to this date, as the 
stand is all excellent. 

FRED W. VAN DRUFF. 





Locating Foundation 
Wall 


A reader who expects to build a 
granary asks whether the concrete 
foundation wall should be put on top 
of the wall or down into the ground, 
stating that some of his neighbors tell 
him that frost is less likely to heave 
and crack the wall if it is put on top 
of the ground. A concrete wall put on 
top of the ground will rise and fall as 
the ground freezes and thaws, gradu- 
ally sinking down until the bottom 
will be several inches below the sur- 
face. It is almost sure that parts of 
the surface will be softer and wetter 
than others and that the foundation 
wall will be cracked unless it is heavy 
enough and well enough reinforced to 
stand the heavy stresses which will be 
set up. A foundation wall set eighteen 
inches or more in the ground and prop- 
erly reinforced and with drainage tiles 
laid around the bottom to prevent wa- 
ter from standing, is found to heave 
and settle less and hence to have less 
liability of cracking. Besides, a gran- 
ary foundation should be at least 
twelve and preferably eighteen inches 
below the surface, to prevent rats from 
burrowing under it. Even tho the 
foundation wall is put eighteen inches 
into the ground, the footing should be 
made not less than sixteen inches wide 
and eight inches thick, of reasonably 
good concrete, and should be reinforced 


| at all places, and doubly so under open- 
| ings and around corners, 
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GOOD SHELLS AT — _-Wy 
A MODERATE PRICE -<3 


HUR SHOT SHELLS are good shells. You’d \ 

know they were good if you paid a lot 
more for them 
Here’s a load that’s as fast and snappy as any you 
ever shot. It wins at trapshooting and brings home 
the game. 
Shur Shot Shells are made of the best materials. 
Loaded with American Smokeless Powder. They 
have the famous Remington Battery Cup Primer 
and they’re wet-proof throughout—top-wad, crimp, 
and body—by Remington’s patented process. Made 
in 12, 16, and 20 gauge, both soft and chilled shot. 
Your dealer has Shur Shot Shells, or can easily get 
them for you. Write for descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Klea. *bore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


Remington, 
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GERMOZONE -NECRO 


The following letter tells its own story. It’s told calmly and 
quietly after the facts are all in and the excitement over. 


$4: Saved $550: 


“About four years ago I had a bunch of young shoats 
that got Necro so bad that I was advised to kill and bury 
them; but, after thinking the matter over, I concluded 
that a live hog was worth a dozen dead ones. SolI went to 
town and got a gallon jug of Lee’s Germozone at Gehring’s 
Drug Store, took it home and asked my tenant if he would 
stay right on the job with those pigs and feed them the 
Germozone until they either died or got well. Not a one 
died and I am pleased to tell you that this bunch of hogs 
brought me about $550.00. My $4.50 invested in Germo- 
zone paid big dividends.”—JOHN F. HETTINGER, Delta, 
Ohio. 








Necro is now prevalent; proposed treatments are many; 
Germozone is time-tested and proven. The ‘‘Lee Way’’ Book 
gives full information and directions. Free. 

One dealer, at most every town, sells Germozone and other 
Lee Remedies for Poultry and Hogs. 


Gallon Bottles $4.50 at Dealers or Prepaid 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 878 Lee Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 





ECORONMY THE EXTRA PROFITS FEEDER 


siacieaia You can’t sell feed that’s trampled in the ground. Get more 
pork and earlier market with 144 to % less feed. Every day 
{ you do without an Economy Feeder costs you money. Throw 
4) away the shovel and start saving feed and labor with an Economy 
4 Feeder. Buy your Economy Feeder today and stop feed waste. 

ita Five sizes, $50.00, $42.00, $33.50, $25.00 and $10.00. Your 
dealer should supply you. If not, write 
















Des Moines Silo & Mfg. Co. (The Harcrove Company). 404 New York Ave., Des Moines, lows 





Farm News From 


(Continued from page 6) 


stone as material for houses and other 
buildings is practically no longer used 
in this area, where good limestone is 
so readily available? Has it proved 
unsatisfactory, or is lumber cheaper, 
or is the change merely a matter of 


| habit.? 


“When in northeastern France and 
western Germany in 1918-1919, I noted 
that not only were many of the old 
farm and village houses and other 
buildings largely of limestone, but also 


| that. the newer buildings were made of 


machine 


the same material. I saw a lot of 
very good looking houses along the 
Rhine that were built of limestone, 
houses that corn belt farmers could be 
proud to live in; and yet in areas in 
Iowa where limestone can be readily 
obtained, hardly anyone is using it for 
building. Once in a while you see it 
used for larger buildings of a semi- 
public nature, but. it doesn’t seem to 
be used at all any more in the con- 
struction of houses and barns. 





Northeastern Iowa apparently lets 
the machine do the milking. Each 
year that I visit this part of the state 
I see more machine milkers. Rarely 


do I find a man who has ever used a 





Northeastern Iowa 


. 


chine doesn’t make an habitually care. 
less ‘dairyman over; but also, if a map 
has been turning out high grade 
cream with hand milking, he seems 
likely to continue to do the same thing 
after he gets the machine to working, 





There must have been at least a 
dozen men who told me that soy beans 
were the best protein concentrate for 
milk cows they had fed. These men 
were experienced dairymen who had 
been in the business for years, were 
members of cow testing associations, 
and had been checking for a good while 
the relation of the feeds they used to 
the cow’s production. Very commonly, 
too, the more they think of soys for 
cows, the less they think of them as 
hog feed. 





Wind as a source of power for elee. 
tricity has interested me ever since | 
| heard of it first some years ago. Re 
| cently I drove across Jasper county, 
where I had seen more of these wind 
power electric plants than in any other 
county. This time I stopped to visit 
the owners of the first four I noticed 
on the highway. 
Three of the four reported that this 





Few go back to hand milking 
and has then back to 
hand milking. Once in a while this 
occurs, of course, but it is usually be- 
cause the farmer has moved to a place 
unfitted for machine milking or be- 
cause he has greatly reduced his herd. 

As to this last point, however, the 
herd has to be pretty small to find a 
farmer going back to hand milking. I 
visited two men who kept only eight 
cows each and yet used milking ma- 
chines. Almost everyone I _ visit 
comments on the length of life of most 
of the machines and the low upkeep 
and the small amount of replacement 
needed. 

This year I was especially interested 


-one 


' in the question of ways of keeping 


the machine clean. I brought this 


| point up in talks with some twenty 
regular users of milking machines and 
| in addition asked the same questions 





of the worst. 


of butter makers in three cooperative 
creameries. 

Eighteen of the twenty farmers said 
that they followed to the letter the 
recommended method of cleaning and 
caring for the machine. If they fol- 
lowed directions, they insisted, the 
milk and cream had good keeping 
quality. All three of the creamery 
men told me that they didn’t notice 
any variation in the quality of the 
cream that came in from men who 
used machines and men who did hand 
milking. They said that some of the 
highest grade cream came from ma- 
chine milked herds, and so did some 
Apparently using a ma- 


after they have tried machines. 


device had been very satisfactory as 
source of power. Three were using the 
electric plants for lights; two were 
using them for pumping water and one 
for running a cream separator. Three 
were using electric driven washing ma- 
chines. Each of the three mentioned 
one thing that seemed rather signifi- 
cant. When the battery was new and 
storing electricity very efficiently, 
there had never been windless periods 
long enough to run the batteries low. 
Later, when the batteries needed 
cleaning and revamping or replace- 
ment, there seemed to be continual 
danger of running out of electricity. 
Keeping the battery in tip top condi- 
| tion is apparently essential to this kind 
| of plant. Of course, this is desirable 
in any plant. Far too often the engine 
operated plant is run as long as any 
“juice” is stored, without regard to 
| the waste. 





Farm Board Picks Counsel 


The Federal Farm board has an- 
nounced the appointment of George E. 
Farrand, of the firm of Farrand and 
Slosson, Los Angeles, California, as 
general counsel. Mr. Farrand has been 
general counsel for many years of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
the California Walnut Growers Asso- 
ciation and the Milk Producers of 
Southern California, and many other 
agricultural cooperatives and produc- 
| er organizations. 
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The Field of Purple Bloom 














book came in handy and Jule and 














Jimjams lent a hand. The bitter sweet 
was in blossom and the wild clematis, 
known to the settlers as old man’s 


, beard. The twins wondered if Daddy 
| Dan had gathered them, too, and the 


bitter sweet when the berries were red 
and ready to burst. They were pret- 
tier after the berries were open. 

They wondered if Daddy Dan had 
gathered strawberries on the island 
and if he had seen the same birds’ 
nests. And if the silver-leafed buffalo 
tree was on the island when Daddy 
Dan lived in Wait. Maybe he had 
gathered the red berries from it and 
grandma had made them into jelly. 

And there was the big cedar tree 
that had escaped the settlers’ ax. The 
birds had nested in it. The children 
wondered if Daddy Dan had seen the 
nests and if he had looked into them 
and counted the eggs, then, if he had 
gathered plums from the plum thicket, 
deep, deep in the heart of the island. 
There was a path leading to it. Maybe 


, Daddy Dan had made the path. 





| one wants him about. 


They wondered if the great oak that 
leaned far out. from the island, grow- 
ing on the edge with its roots bared 
and dipping down into the- sand, was 
there then, and if Daddy Dan saw it. 
And if, the deep hole under it where 
they could see the baby fish swim- 
ming in the water was as deep when 
Daddy Dan was here, and if he saw 
the tiny fish and if he tried to catch 
them as they were doing. 

Oh, there were so many things to 
wonder about! They saw everything 
and wondered about it, always linking 
it with Daddy Dan. 

And while the kiddies were discov- 
ering new things and wondering about 
them, their mother and Jimjams were 
meeting new problems to wonder and 
worry about. In spite of the pumps 
and the water they were throwing up 
old man Worry had come to the farm. 

He is not a welcome visitor. No 
He is very per- 


sistant. Once he gets his foot on the 


' threshold he (Concluded on page 18) 





Care. 
: oa By CATHERINE TONGUE 
Srade 
seems —_= 
_— CHAPTER X The Platte was going dry. As far 
ing, as the eye. could see there were bars 
N DUE time the fever left and Bobs | o¢ sand with narrow ripples of water 
ast a was traveling the road back t0 | between. The twins loved to play on 
beans health and strength. Then Jule left | tne sand, digging into it for clam 
© for him to the care of grandma and shells. 
men mammy and she went into the fields. The islands were fascinating. They 
y had The tent that Dan had used as a | prought home sprays of wild clematis, 
were mess tent for the hands on the cattle | huffalo berries and choke cherries. 
tions, ranch wes put up for the children to They were delighted with the wild 
while play in. When Bobs was strong | strawberries, sweet and luscious. They 
ed to enough he was permitted to take set- brought home buckets of them. 
only ting up exercises with Babs, via the | yammy served them with cream and 
. for radio. When he showed the least bit sugar. She canned some for winter 
m as of fatigue, mammy called a halt and | anq made some strawberry preserves. 
the radio was turned off. He was! ney took the camera along and got 
taking on more flesh, but what counted | many a snap shot of birds. Some were 
elec. ro a was developing muscle | pew and strange to them. The bird 
an . | 
~— Grandma and Babs laid out the flow- 
unty er beds. The fence had been put up to 
wind keep the chickens out. The morning 
thin glory seed was planted, also the holly- 
visit hocks. There were roses, too, the 
ticed American beauty and the yellow Texas | 
rose and a shoot of the everblooming. 
- this At the front* porch they planted a | 





scarlet rambler. 

There was a bed of old fashioned 
flowers, sweet William, pinks and the 
fragrant mignonette. And all the while 
the bigger things were going on. The 
corn was planted. The garden plowed 
and dragged and the potatoes were in 
the ground. They were planted in the 
dark of the moon, or the light of the 





moon—anyway it had something to do 


with the moon. 
A small bed of radishes, lettuce and 
onions were supplying the table. These 


had been planted early. The irrigation | 


ditches were completed, and still the 
work was not done. 
Bobs was permitted to help with the 


hoeing in the early mornings and late . 


evenings, a task that was helping to 
develop his arm and chest muscles. 
The weather was exceedingly warm. 
No rain had fallen since the night of 
the storm. It was now early June. 
Farmers were getting anxious fearing 
a dry summer. They gathered on 
street corners and talked about drouth. 
Drouth, there is no other word that. is 
so fearful to the farmer—so depress- 





ing, that takes the spirit out of him 


and causes him to lose hope. 


The farmers talked about the dry | 


weather and the wilting of the grain 


aan and wondered how much longer it 
foe could stand up without rain. From 
vere early morning until late at night they 
vee scanned the sky, hoping to see there 
hree some indications of rain. But the 
ee mornings and nights were the same. 
med The pitiless sun looked down on them. 
nil The great blue bowl was cloudless. 
and They listened to the radio broad- | 
tly, casting the weather. ’Twag always 
iods the same, “clear and dry.” No hope 
low. there. People went about with long 
ded faces that refused to smile. They won- 
ace- dered how they were to meet the in- 
ual terest at the bank if the crops should 
“ity. fail. In their worries about the 
ndi- drouth they forgot about the pump | 
cind crank. 
ible While the fields about them dried and 
Ine withered, the Farrel’s flourished like 
any the garden of Eden. Jimjams compared 
to it to an island on the river with the 
great ocean of sand all around it. To 
their surprise the alfalfa field had 
yielded a small crop, and that without 
sel water. They didn’t think it worth 
while to turn the water on the worth- 
an- less land. It was cut and stacked, 
» E. just one-half ton to the acre. They 
and sold it all at $15 a ton. Jule turned 
as the money in on the lime bill. She 
een wondered if the land where the alfalfa 
the was grown was really as bad as its 
ge, reputation and surmised that if Bobs 
3S0- had nof burned up the roots with lime 
of there would have been a bigger crop. 
sa She realized, or said she did, that that 
uc- 


was the end of the alfalfa and thought 
no more about it. 





Looking for—at the Right Price ~ 
Sold Through Dealers Only 


Try Sargent’s latest sénsation—Protex, a new 
mineral prepared from a new, up-to-date, improved 
formula. Developed from many -years’ experience 
It answers the question of 
“Where can I get a perfect ration balancer, a min- 
eral that is a bone and tissue builder as well as a 
conditioner and regulator, at a price that I can 
Ninety per cent of the hog 
raisers of Iowa recognize minerals as a nec- 
Those who 
have felt the cost too high will now find 
welcome relief in Protex because of the 
economical methods by which it will be 


in feed manufacturing. 


afford to pay?” 


essary part of a balanced ration. 


sold and distributed. 





2B 


Seventeen ingredients in Protex assure 
you the same feeding satisfaction that 
made the famous Sargent brand 


has 


THIS COUPON IS 
WORTH 
MONEY 


eral tonic; 


ON OUR BIG 
INTRODUCTORY 







“The Sign of Superior Quality.” 
tassium Iodide supplies the iodine which 
prevents goiter and purifies the blood; 
Iron Oxide as a blood purifier and gen- 
Bone Meal to build bone; 
Calcium Phosphate supplying phospho- 
rus; Calcium Carbonate for bone build- D; 


Use the coupon below to try Protex. The coupon is redeemable at fifty cents per 
If your local dealer can’t supply you, just yet, send the cou- 


bag up to twenty bags. 
O. B. Des Moines, carloads prepaid—1 or 2 bags, $4.50 


pon direct to us. 
each; 3 or 4 bags, $4.25 each; 5 bags or more, $4.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 









Sulphur for 


preventive; 


Oo- * 
Po poisonous gases; 


acidity; 
sugar and 
Vitamin B; 


Prices: F. 


litem aaa easier 


SARGENT & COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
0 Please ship me the sample bag of Protex free. | 








DD Please Ship Me......c..csccscrersesess 


I have subtracted $... 
refund offer of 50 cents on each. {00 pound bag ordered. 


bags of Protex for hogs at $................ 
.. bags of Protex for cattle at $... 


Buy From Your Feed Dealer 
As You Need It 


Protex will be sold through Sargent’s regular 
channels of distribution—feed dealers who have 
learned the superior quality of Sargent prod- 
ucts through many years of handling. 
feed dealer does not claim to be a hog doc- 
tor, but he will be able to protect your hogs 

and your pocketbook with Protex. 

hogs are sick, call a veterinarian—as a 
preventive of disease, feed Protex. 

it from your local dealer on the same 

basis as any other commodity, 
as tankage and oil meal, at reason- 
able prices, 


ROE 


ORN-BALANCE MINERAL 





xX 


ing; Sodium Chloride for cell activity; 
the blood and hair; 
peras for the appetite and as a worm 
Wood Charcoal to absorb 
Buttermilk to 
vent indigestion; Sodium Sulphate as a 
laxative; Sodium Bicarbonate for super 
Blackstrap Molasses supplies 
finish; 
Cod Liver Oil for Vitamin 
Oil Meal and Tankage for protein. 


from the total cost according to your special 





Your 


If your 
Buy 


such 


Cop- 


pre- 


Morlac Yeast ‘for 


FREE 


W.F. \ SAMPLE 
BAG 
..per bag. ‘% 


-2— 


«per bag. 








Dealer’s Name 


Address ............. 
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Versatile Biscuit Dough 


AKING powder biscuit dough is, as 
every housewife knows, one of the 
quickest things in the world to pre- 
pare, and it is almost one of the most 
versatile. With the ordinary dough as 
a basis, it. is possible to vary the bis- 
cuit in a great many agreeable ways, 
and the dough can be disguised and 
altered in the most amazing fashion. 
Every housewife has her own favor- 
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ite baking powder recipe, but for the 
benefit of those who haven’t and for 
the new bride, perhaps, who has 
moved into the neighborhood, I will 
give my own standard recipe: 


Two cupfuls of bread flour 

One-fourth teaspoonful of salt 

One tablespoonful of sugar 

Four level teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing powder 

About three-fourths of a cup- 
ful of milk or water 

Three tablespoonfuls of lard. 


The sugar may be omitted, of course, 
but it gives a very nice flavor, I think, 
and helps the biscuit to brown on top. 
Now for the variations: 


Marmalade Biscuit 


For the marmalade biscuit, mix the 
dry ingredients in the order given and 
cut in the lard. Then, combine one 
beaten egg with the milk and one-third 
of a cupful of orange or grapefruit 
marmalade. _ Stir this into the dry 
mixture with a fork and then add the 
liquid. Roil out dough in usual method 
and cut. into circles with a cooky cut- 
ter. Bake quickly in a moderate oven 
for about fifteen minutes. 


Caramel Biscuit 


Put a cupful of dark brown sugar in 
an iron frying pan and place the bis- 
cuits over it. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven, and turn out with the sugary 
side up. These are delicious with 
either tea or coffee. 


Nut and Fruit Brioches 


Add a well beaten egg to the biscuit 
dough and pat into a thin sheet. 
Sprinkle some brown sugar over it and 
dot with soft butter. Spread with a 
mixture including a half cupful each 
of chopped nuts, raisins, orange peel 
and citron. Roll the sheet as if for a 
jelly roll and cut. into one-half inch 
thick slices. Bake in baking tins 
which have been lined with buttered 
paper. 

Apple Squares 


Cook slowly two cupfuls of dried ap- 
ples with one cupful of water and one 
cupful of brown sugar until tender. 
Add one tablespoonful of butter, one 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, and one ta- 
blespoonful of flour to thicken. Add 
a well beaten egg to the biscuit. dough 
and spread a thin sheet of it with the 








Hodge- Podge for Mother 








apple mixture. Bake and cut into 


squares, 
Cinnamon Buns 


Sprinkle one-half cupful of granu- 
lated sugar mixed with two teaspoon- 
fuls of cinnamon over a sheet of bak- 
ing powder biscuit dough placed in a 
cake pan. Dot with butter and bake. 
Cut into small squares and serve while 
warm—Rachel Hawthorne. 


“Spare the Rod...” 


ORE adult successes have been 

built upon inspiration and well-de- 
veloped creative ability than have been 
built upon spankings and whippings. 
The very elements that make for suc- 
cess, confidence in self, lack of fear, 
and creative imagination, are sub- 
merged when the child is conquered to 
our standard of good behavior thru 
physical force. 

Apparently the child was “reform- 
ed.” How? ‘Thru fear of further 
blows. The same fear that holds him 
to a behavior that will avoid punish- 
ment is very apt to permeate his other 
activities and produce a well-behaved 
child without intiative. A denial of 
privilege, isolation from his compan- 
ions or the family circle, or, with an 
older child, participation in mending 
the wrong done, are all effective meth- 
ods without the really devastating ef- 
fects of corporal punishment. 

Riding along to town whenever the 
car was driven in on errands has al- 
ways been a great joy for the children 
on our farm. General obnoxiousness 
and disobedience on one occasion led 
to a denial of the privilege for the 
next several trips. A marked improve- 
ment. was evident when the privilege 
was restored to them. 

Harry and George came from differ- 
ent types of homes. Both met with 
the same accident at school. Each 
broke a window pane while playing 
“aunty-over.” Harry was_ soundly 
whipped. when he got home and harsh- 
ly lectured about the money his father 
was obliged to expend to buy a new 
one. Moreover he was forbidden to 
play “aunty-over” on _ the_ school 
ground any more. A few days later 
George broke a window pane. Part of 
the carefully saved fund at home that 
was to buy a new baseball bat was 
drawn upon to replace the broken 
pane, and George was given food for 
thought by his father’s genuine tho 
courteously expressed sorrow over his 
carelessness and the grave explana- 
tion of George’s obligation in regard 








to public property. Practice in good 
aim was suggested by home target 
throwing against the windowless side 
of the huge barn. 

While neither method of punish- 
ment mended the broken window cer- 
tain results were effected. Harry was 
“whaled” out of all joy in “aunty- 
over” and forbidden the valuable ex- 
ercise of playing ball. George was 
given the encouragement to try for 
greater skill and the seed of construc- 
tive citizenship was planted in his 
mind. 

If bit by bit we lay our plans to 
guide rather than punish the child, to 
prevent. defects rather than cure them, 
we are building up a_ background 
where punishment will become less 
and less an element of importance.— 
Elizabeth Wherry. 





Picnics Mother Enjoys 


EARS ago a family picnic meant 

packing a huge basket with dishes 
and silver, sandwiches and _ salads, 
elaborate pastry and snowy linen. 
Only mother could successfully juggle 
all of these things into the confines of 
the basket, only mother could spread 
the tablecloth and arrahge the food, 
serve each clammering member of the 
family and return the remnants of 
food and the soiled dishes to the 


























basket again. What a nuisance the 
huge basket was during the entire trip. 
What a dread its final “clearing up” 
offered at the end of a tiresome day. 
We know better than to do this now. 
But have we improved as much as we 
might in our methods of conducting 
family picnics? 

A group of women agreed to try out 
various methods for picnics which 
mother could find easy and enjoyable. 
Here are some things which they dis- 
covered about picnics. 

“I tried the plan of placing all of 
the food on the kitchen table along with 
boxes and paper napkins and having 
each person pack his own lunch,” said 
one mother. “It worked fine. Each 
person was responsible for the safe 
transportation of his own box. A 
thermos jug of cold water or lemonade 
and some paper drinking cups com- 
pleted our preparations.” 

“I discussed plans with my family 
and father suggested cutting all des- 
serts from our picnic menu. Just be- 
fore stopping for lunch we buy ice 
cream either in individual packages or 
in brick form. If this is not possible 


we get it at the first opportunity after 
we have resumed our ride. We aj 
like this plan and it makes much legg 
work.” 

“I tried the plan of doing away with 
all dishes at our picnic meals. Cup 
cakes or cookies were packed in a 


box. Paper dishes and paper ‘linen 
were used almost exclusively. Sand. 
wiches, stuffed eggs, sliced meats 9 


























were wrapped in waxed paper. Often- 
times we did not need even a fork. 
After lunch a_tiny bonfire disposed 
of everything and a little water from 
the thermos jug safely disposed of 
the embers. The great advantage of 
this is realized when one -reaches 
home tired and with chores waiting 
and tired children to put to bed.” 

“IT tried the idea of making each 
person responsible for one thing. We 
divided our menu into heads—drink, 
sandwiches, vegetables, fruit, cake— 
then each chose what they would pre- 
pare. If cake fell to mother or big 
sister it was generally home made; it 
took father and the boys to show us 
the value of fig cookies and cup cakes 
bought at the grocery. Father demon- 
strated that fresh cucumbers peeled, 
cut lengthwise and eaten with bread 
and butter are so refreshing and satis- 
fying that we always included them 
thereafter. Big brother refused to 
‘toil over sandwiches;’ instead he cut 
a loaf of bread into neat slices and re- 
wrapped it in its waxed paper, packed 
& tiny jar with butter and took along 
butter spreaders; meat for the sand- 
wiches was sliced and everyone made 
their own sandwiches as they were 
consumed.” 

“We discovered what we call ‘kettle 
Picnics.’ I spread a large paper on 
the kitchen table and in its center 
place a kettle—usually blackened out- 
side with wood smoke—having a tight 
cover. In this kettle is placed our 
dinner. Sometimes it is our choice 
green corn ready for boiling. Some- 
times a few slices of salt pork have 
been previously cooked in a little wa- 
ter; when ready to start. we add to 
this beet greens, or quartered young 
cabbage and new potatoes. The kettle 
is boiled over a small fire on the picnic 
ground and how delicious is this sim- 
ple fare! Very little beside has to be 
taken. The object of the paper is to 
wrap about. the kettle when carried.” 

And when they had compared ex- 
periences and taken notes for future 
reference they all agreed: “Never did 
we enjoy such easy and delightful pic- 
nics.”—Alice Margaret Ashton. 
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Diamond Jubilee 


VER in Boston this summer, a 
O friend of mine said, “If I.do come 
pack for a visit in Iowa I want to 
come during State Fair week. I think 
it's wonderful and I've always thought 
rd bring Eileen back for it.” (Eileen 
was the twenty-year-old daughter.) 
Then because Eileen wanted to know 
all about what it was, she told us a 
Jot about the way she and her family 
“went to the fair” back in Iowa over 
twenty years ago—getting up before 
day light, packing enormous lunch 
y with paskets and driving thirty miles with 
Cup Ha team and buggy. No wonder she 
in a M@remembered all about the fair. I sup- 
‘linen’ pose that it was just such efforts as 
Sand. those twenty, thirty years ago—and 
Meats @Efarther back even than that, that 
makes Iowa’s Diamond Jubilee pos- 
sible this year. This year there'll be 
all those usual attractions that lure 
the house wife—plus the added at- 
traction of memories. You'll enjoy the 
combination. 

Most of us will want to settle down 
in the Woman’s and Children’s build- 
ing and just listen. All of the Farm 
Bureau County exhibits will be there 
in their usual place along with a pro- 
gram every day including nutrition 
talks, as well as talks showing the 
trend in home management, home fur- 
nishings and the development of the 
child. 

Some mothers will be most interest- 
ed in the Baby Health contest. Possibly 
some Iowa farm baby will bring home 
the grand champion ribbon this year, 
because of it’s sturdy health. I hope 
so. We need more rural babies en- 
tered in this statewide contest. Be- 
cause of the chance for contact with 

oe expert medical examiners, mothers 
can not but. appreciate the opportunity 
they have for entering their babies, 
even tho they can’t all bring home blue 
ribbons. 

Remember, Monday, August 26, is 
Farm Bureau day. There.are to be two 
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Ve all 
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ften- of Iowa’s own rural bands there that 
fork. Hf day as well as Bremer County’s win- 
osed Mi ning quartette. And if you’re coming 
from 7 down to camp, you will be made to feel 
d of @ at home on Farm Bureau hill. Over ten 
¢ Of MF thousand campers representing evéry 
ches @@ county in the state enjoyed that rural 
iting @ tent town last year. 

Last, but not least, do come around 
each H to our Wallaces’ Farmer booth in the 
We @ cast end of machinery hall and meet 
rink, @ our editorial family. It’s so much nicer 
ke— to be able to talk to one’s friends face 
pre: @ to face instead of by way of a printed 
big @ page—Eleanor Baur, Editor, Home- 
e; it HM making Department. 
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led Shrubbery That I Like 
a HE first shrub that we ever bought 


hem was a bush of rhus or cultivated 
| to sumac. We paid 40 cents for it. It 
cut has multiplied so rapidly that we now 
1 re have a hundred or more bushes of it. 
“ked During the summer the green fernlike 
long leaves are beautiful, but in the fall 
and- when they turn crimson, they are be- 
1ade yond description. This shrub will 
vere grow so tall that in some instances 
it looks like a small tree. It is lovely 
ttle as a background if one plants smaller 
on shrubs in front of it. 
nter One of our prettiest shrubs is the 
out? Weigeia Rosea. is is the pink 
ight variety. The long branches covered 
our With pink flowers touch the ground. 
oice The white Spiraea Van Houten blooms 
yme- at the same time and the two make a 
ave fm lovely combination. 
wa- We have some very old lilac bushes 
| to that completely hide an ugly part of 2 
ung chicken yard fence. These old bushes 
ttle are so tall that we have to use a step- 
onic ladder to pick the blossoms. Looking 
sim- §§ (Own on them from an upstairs win- 
be dow they are a lovely sight. We also 
to have a Buddleia or butterfly bush, so- 
»d.” 9 Called because it attracts the butter- 
ex- flies. This dies down each year but 
ure sends up new growth in the spring. It 
did blooms all summer and can be easily 
pic- “slipped.” 
One shrub we have had for many 


years is the colycanthus or strawberry 
shrub.. This bears small maroon col- 
ored flowers close to the stem. The 
fragrance of these flowers resembles 
that of strawberries. On a warm day 
their scent carries for quite a distance. 
Small shrubs start from this bush but 
are rather hard to transplant. 

Another shrub that is an excellent 
screen is our syringa. This grows tall 
and the branches are very thick. The 
white blossoms are very attractive. It 
is sometimes called mock orange. 

Our highbush cranberry has small 
white flowers, but it bears beautiful 
red berries that hang on all winter. 
These berries attract many birds. This 
shrub was planted near.a brick walk. 
One morning while sweeping the walk 
I attempted to push some of the 
lower branches back, but found them 
firmly rooted in the edge of the walk 
with many white hairlike roots. I 
severed these from the main shrub, 
set them out and they made fine 
shrubs. "i 

This year we tried raising rhododen- 
drons. We planted them in the shade 
and almost. under our syringas. They 
were set out last fall and as-we had a 
rainy spring they have grown won- 
derfully and one has bloomed. “We set 
out two holly trees at the same time 
and thought they had died but found 
that while the old wood was dead, they 
were sending new growth from be- 
low.—Jane Roth. 





Our Style Service 














For that first early fall dress, No. 2817 
is especially adapted. Smartly flared at 
the side and with a tight hip line, it is a 
good combination of a dress for social oc- 
casions or for a street dress. It is de- 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 years or 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two and three-fourths yards of 
36-inch material with three-eighths yard 
of. 27-inch contrasting material for the 
side trimming and the bows. 


Made up in one of the popular cotton 
prints that are so colorful for the fall 
house dresses, No. 552 would be an at- 
tractive early fall sport dress or house 
dress. The skirt is entirely box plaited; 
however, the back may be left straight if 
one desires. This model is designed in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
three and one-half yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial with one-half yard of 36-inch material 
for the collar and bows. 

For the school girl who likes her undies 
all together, Style No. 535 was especially 
designed. It requires one and seven- 
eighths yards of 36-inch material for size 
36 and comes designed for sizes 16, 18 and 
20 years or 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure, 





All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department 
for 10 cents in coin or stamps (coin 
preferred). The new Fall Fashion 








Book may also be had for 10 cents. 
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New Worlds to Conquer 


New worlds unfold . . . new problems appear. . . and the 


world turns to the trained college graduate to conquer them. 
For fifty years Drake University has prepared its students to 


meet these varied demands—and Drake can train you. 





Courses in Six Colleges 


Liberal Arts—Science, Literature, Law—Complete courses leading to 
Language, Education and History admittance to the bar. Un- 
are combined in courses taught equalled opportunities to watch 
by an excellent faculty. legislative and judicial proced- 

ures. 


Education — Full preparation for 
teaching. Unusual opportunities 
for practical experience in Des 
Moines, 


Bible—Thorough training for Chris- 
tian Service by sound and capable 
instructors. Fine opportunities 
for experience. 


Commerce and Finance—One of the Fine Arts—Music, Drama and Art 
outstanding Colleges of Commerce departments taught by*artists of 
in the West, located in a great renown, with the finest of equip- 
business center. ment. 





Plan to Enroll Sept. 13 


Registration for the Fall Semester at Drake begins Septem- 
ber 13. Plan now to make Drake University your ‘School. 


Drake University 


Des Moines 
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(Come 


Look Around 


Settle Down 
SPEND a week or so in 


Minnesota this “oo = 
the beautifal lakes. oy th 
fine fishing, bathing oul ting 
Then investigate the splendi 
opportunities for —— = ee 
to play, stay to prosper. Farm 
do better in Minnesota. It’s en 
to farm in vacationland. 


MINNESOTA 


Offers 
OPPORTUNITY 


Improved and unimproved land 
so reasonably priced as to make 
investment sound and farming 
profitable. Fertile soil, fine 
climate—plenty of rainfall—ex- 
ceptional pasture lands. Splendid 
roads—fine schools and churches 
—friendly neighbors. 





Write for 
FREE Booklet 


Learn all the facts regarding 
Minnesota, the greatest butter 
state in the Union. Farming 
lands reasonably priced and on 
the easiest of terms. Buya farm 
to suit your needs and your 
pocket-book. Write today. t 


Ten Thousand Lakes— 
Greater Minnesota Association 


1492 University Ave. St. Paul, Minn, 
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PREPARE FOR SUCCESS 


at the 


GEM CITY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
(Established 1370) 

Gem City training has prepar- 
ed thousands of young people 
for successful business careers. 
Gem City employment service 
has placed these students in 
attractive positions. Gem City 
tuition is not expensive. Living 

in Quincy is reasonable. 

Write today for FREE illus- 

trated YEAR BOOK. 
Address the President 


D. L. MUSSELMAN 
QUINCY, ILL. 











Visit 


RIVERVIEW PARK 


“Iowa’s Coney Island” 


15 Acres of Fun 


Coaster—New Chutes—Dozens 
of Thrillers—Swimming 


See Iowa’s Largest Zoo 
Lions—Bears—Tiger—Sloth 
Monkeys— Baboon—Hyena 


Come On Out—Just for Fun! 























Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By F HE NRY WALLACE 











Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
meade ortgihaily by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes a8 may occa- 


Lessons are as they were 


sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each fasue of Wallaces’ Farmer fs copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- ~ 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 







This statement May not always apply to 








Rebuilding the Temple | 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 25, 1929. Ezra, 3:1— 
6:22; Psalm, 84:1-12. Printed, Ezra, 
3:10-13; 6:14-16; Psalm, 84:1-4.) 

“And when the builders laid the 
foundations ofthe temple of Jehovah, 
they set the priests in their apparel 
with trumpets, and the Levites, the 


| sons of Asaph, with cymbals, to praise 





Jehovah, after the order of David king 
of Israel. (11) And they sang one to 
another in praising and giving thanks 
to Jehovah, saying, For he is good, for 
his loving kindness endureth forever 
toward Israel. And all the people 
shouted with a great shout, when they 
praised Jehovah, because the founda- 


tion of the house of Jehovah was laid. 


(12) But many of the priests and 
Levites and heads of fathers’ houses, 
the old men that had seen the first 
house, when foundation of the 
house was laid before their eyes, wept 
with a loud voice: and many shouted 
aloud for joy: (13) so that the people 
could not discern.the noise of the 
shout for joy from the noise of the 
weeping of the people; for the people 
shouted with a loud shout, and the 
noise was heard afar off. 

“And the elders of the Jews builded 
and prospered, thru the prophesying of 
Haggai the prophet and Zechariah the 
son of Iddo. And they builded and fin- 
ished it, according to the command- 
ment of the God of Israel, and accord- 
ing to the decree of Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia. (15) 
And the house was finished on the 
third day of the month Adar, which 
was in the year of the reign 
of Darius the king. (16) And the chil- 
dren of Israel, the priests and the 
Levites, and the rest of the children 
of the captivitv, kept the dedication 
of this house of God with joy.” 

“How amiable are thy 
nacles, 
O Jehovah of hosts! 
(2) My soul 


eth for th 


the 


sixth 


taber- 


longeth, even faint- 
> courts of Jehovah; 


yea, 





My heart and my flesh cry oue 

Unto the living God. 

(3) Yea, the sparrow hath found her 
1 house : 

An » swallow a nest. for her- 
self, where she may lay her 
young 

Even thine altars, O Jehovah of 
hosts 

My king and my God. 

(4) Blessed are they that dwell in 
eS re 

They will be still praising thee.” 

It is well to remember that the his- } 
toric books of the Bible are history 


written in shorthand, and there is 
much to be filled in to give a lifelike 
picture of the scenes described. The 
first thing that these returning exiles, 
most of whom were poor people, did, 
altho it is not referred to in this 
“shorthand” record, was to find as 


far as possible their old homes—the | 


houses and vineyards of their grand- 
fathers—to cleanse the old wells, to 
dig out the brush and weeds that had 


| covered the land while it was enjoying 





its Sabbaths (II Chronicles, 36:20-21), 
to plant new orchards and vineyards, 
and, in short, to establish themselves 
in the old homes sacred to the memory 
and traditions of their fathers. Then 
in the seventh month (whether of the 
year or of their return we do not 
know) they assembled out of their cit- 
ies and gathered themselves as one 
man to Jerusalem for the purpose of 


formally establishing the worship of 
Jehovah at the ancient sanctuary. 
(Ezra, 3:2.) 


We can well imagine the feelings of 
Zerubbabel and Jeshua standing on 
the ancient site of the temple—the 
one a descendant of the ancient line of 
kings, and the other a priest. of the 
line of Aaron—as they saw, amidst all 
the desolation of war and the ruins of 
their holy city, the ancient worship 
once more restored. For two genera- 
tions there had been neither altar nor 
sacrifice. Now once more the sacri- 
ficial fires were lighted, and the morn- 
ing and evening burnt offerings 
smoked on the altar. For the first 
time in two generations the feast of 
tabernacles was observed and_ ar- 
rangements made for its continuance 
thru the years, and in their gratitude 
the people willingly offered a free- 
will offering unto the Lord (Ezra, 3:5). 

Having thus established anew their 
sacred worship, they began the more 
arduous work of building the temple. 
As in Solomon’s day, the timber need- 
ed for the construction of the temple 
could be secured only by aid from 
Tyre and Sidon. The cedars of Leba- 
non were available only by floating 
them to the sea coast. at Joppa. Con- 
tracts were let to the masons and car- 
penters and paid for by the royal grant 
of Cyprus. (Ezra, 3:7.) 

I suspect Cyrus was not altogether 
disinterested in making this appropri- 
ation. While it. fulfilled.the prophecy 
and the Divine purpose, it is quite like- 
ly that Cyrus was not thinking about 
this at all, but wholly of establishing 
a friendly people between him and his 
future enemies, Tyre, Sidon and Egypt. 

Two years seem to have been taken 
up in this preparatory work, and then 
came the final laying of the founda- 
tion, Timber and stone had been 
brought, the work was fully organized, 
and with appropriate and solemn reli- 
gious services the corner-stone was 
laid, much, I presume, as we lay cor- 
ner-stones today. It was a great day 
at Jerusalem; the priests with their 
trumpets, the Levites with their cym- 
bals, and the chorus of the choirs in 
their courses kept the solemn festival 
as in the days of David and Solomon, 
when the kingdom was in the height 
of its glory. There were sung on this 
occasion the same songs that had been 
chanted by like choirs upon the same 
spot, when king Davd brought the ark 
of the Lord home after its wanderings 
in the land of the Philistines, and es- 


tablished it on the same consecrated 
spot where he afterwards built his 
temple. (I Chronicles, 16:4-36.) 


It was, therefore, no wonder that, 


| amid all these hallowed associations, 


there was a great. shout of joy—a won- 
derful conflict of human emotions, 


| some shouting in the wild exuberance 
| of joy and the old men who had seen 


the old temple and dragged their 
weary limbs across the scorching des- 
ert, with an old man’s longing to be 
buried in the sepulcher of his fathers, 
weeping when they thought of depart- 
ed glory. 

And now we read for the first. time 
of the first beginnings of a religious 
feud which was to continue with un- 
abated fury down to the time of Him 
who said: “The hour cometh, when 
ye shall neither in this mountain, nor 
yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. 
. . . God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spir- 
it and in truth.” 

The feud was quite natural. The 
Jews that returned were of pure blood, 
the pedigrees of 652 having been re- 
jected at the beginning of the return. 
(Ezra, 2:59-60.) The beginning of the 
feud was the arrival at Jerusalem of 
a delegation from the ancient country 
| of the ten tribes, asking to be permit- 





| ple of their fathers. 
| ally 





| Friendly relations would lead to inter 
| marriage and familiarity with impure 











ted to take part in the building of + 
temple, claiming that they were wy 
shipers of the same God ever since tiy 
days of Escar-Haddon, who had cy 
ried the ten tribes captive some }; 
years before. It will be remember 
that after this captivity the wij 
beasts multiplied, and the idea gre 
up that it was because the heathe 
who had been transported ‘nto thy 
country to take the place of the cy 
tive Jews did not know the manner, 
the God of the land. Hence Jewis 
priests had been sent from among th 
captives to teach them the worship ¢ 
the true God. (II Kings, 24:28.) 


During these 156 years a mixed po 
ulation had grown up, the majority q 
whom practiced idolatry. No dou) 
however, as in all cases, there was 4 
better class who revolted at the 4 
struction which always accompania 
idoltrous worship, and who thus fe; 
drawn towards the Jewish exiles why 
had now returned to Jerusalem ané 
were undertaking to rebuild the tey 
Men do not usp 
offer to engage in building 
churches or any other good work tha 
involves sacrifice both in time an, 
money unless they have a more or leg 
unselfish motive. It seems, therefore 
that this offer was made in good faith 
and at first we are at a loss to under 
stand how the returned exiles could gy 
curtly and unceremoniously reject tha 
offer of aid which they must hav 
known they would need. For unde: 
stand that at. this date nothiag haj 
been done except to build the altar anj 
lay the foundation and secure the 
building material from Tyre ani 
Sidon. 

There are, however, two sides to 
this, as to every controversy. The 
Jewish people, who had endured such 
hardships to regain the land of their 
nativity, had the utmost horror of the 
idolatrous practices of the heathen, of 
which they had seen so much ip 
Babylon. Separation for 150 years had 
no doubt changed materially the lan 
guage, the personal bearing, and the 
views of these two _ long-separated 
branches of the Jewish people. These 
Jews of pure blood regarded themselves 
as strictly religious, and would natural 
ly doubt the sincerity of the class of 
people represented by this delegation 


worship, and they were no doubt fa 
miliar with the fact that it is much 
easier to lower a standard of morals 
and of outward life than to elevate it. 
Hence the counsel of the Jewish people 
very curtly (too curtly, as it would 
seem to us at this date) told this dele 
gation from the ten tribes that their 
constituency had nothing to do with 
building a house unto the Lord; that 
they themselves were able to do it, and 
that they had Cyrus the king of Per 
sia, the acknowledged monarch of the 
civilized world, back of them. 
Here they evidently made a 
great mistake. If this delegation from 
the ten tribes represented men who 


very 


| were drawn to Jerusalem by an honest 
| purpose, 
| to have permitted them to cooperate 
| under judicious restrictions; and thus 


it might have been possible 


this ancient feud, the type and symbol 
of allchurch feuds and denominational 


| feuds in every age, might have beet 
| avoided. 


Unfortgpately, there is 4 
great deal of human frailty in the form 
of pride and exclusiveness among evel 
the best people and most devoted 0 
Christians; and it is likewise unfortr 
nate when other Christians or othe 
denominations, coming with good it 
tent, are curtly if not rudely rebuffed. 
Angry at this refusal, they expended 
their energies, which might nave beet 
used in building the temple, in creat 
ing a prejudice in the minds of thé 
Persian officials in Samaria against 
the enterprise of restoring the temple 
at Jerusalem. On their return home, if 
was easy to point out to the Persial 
governors of Samaria that Zerubbabel 
(otherwise known as_ Sheshbazzal, 
which is a purely official title), was 
lineal descendant of the royal house 0 
David; that Nebuchadnezzar ha 
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1g of thound it necessary to break the power 


Cre wokof these people, to absolutely destroy 
Since thm pot merely the city but the temple it- 
had cal celf, and to take the royal people into 
ome [yl captivity; and, therefore, that the res- 
'€m ered toration of the temple and the Shesh- 
he wif pazzar of the royal family meant trou- 
lea gre ple for Babylon and herself. So we 
heathedil find that the rest of the fourth chap- 
nto thater is taken up with the intrigues car- 
the call ried on for eighteen years, the object 
anner gill of which was to prevent the rebuilding 
» Jews of the temple. a: 

10ng thy It is safe to infer that the rejection 
ship gf of this offer of help would create a di- 


3.) yision among the Jewish people at 
much on the same line with 


j me, 
erica Tesions existing in some oe 
> douhm today. There would be the strict pur - 
e@ was sam tans who were for the strict consiruc- 
the dag tion of the very letter of the re 
mpaniefi 1: and the liberals, who were anx- 
hus fej ious to see the te mple built. and could 
les wh not see why help from peopl? whe 
em and worshipped the same God should be so 
he ter curtly and unceremoniously refused. 
not a But the sad thing was that the contro- 
building Tersy thus began never ceased until 
ork thal Jesus of Nazareth with His broader 
me anf conceptions, taught that the place of 
» or lesy worship was not material; that the Sa- 
erefore maritan was quite as near the heart 
d faith of God as the Jew, and the time had 
> under come when men should know that the 
ould g9 great Father of all accepted the wor- 
ject tha Snip of the honest heart, no matter 
st howl whether Jew, Gentile, barbarian, 
unde Scythian, bond or free. 
az hag Some eighteen years passed between 
tar and the laving of the foundation and the 
ire the completion and dedication of the tem- | 
‘e and ple, in the sixth year of king Darius. 
Thru the efforts of the Samaritans, by 
A the order of Artaxerxes, the work had 
ides ty been stopped, but thru the efforts of 
The the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, 
od such the work was again taken up i the 
“ their second year of the reign of king Dari- 
— the us. An attempt was made to get Da- 
ae, OM pins to order the work stopped, but he | 
— NM ordered the archives to be searched 
ars hae and the decree of King Cyrus was 
he lan found. Darius sent an order that the | 
ad & work on the temple should be com- 
arate pleted, and that the gold and silver 
Ries vessels which had been taken out. of 
: ‘Mm the temple by Nebuchadnezzar should 
a be restored, brought to Jcrusalem, and 
08 placed in the house of God. 
> tell So we read that the children of Is- 
_ Ma rael “kept the dedication of the house 
a a of God with joy.” Sacrifices and sin- 
“* ““@@ offerings were made; and the priests 
| MUCH 2nd Levites were set in their appoint- 
morals ed places, “as it. is written in the book 
vate x of Moses.” They kept the passover 
Peon seven days with joy, “for Jehovah had 
or made them joyful.” 
” dele The 84th Psalm is a psalm of praise 
t the used in public worship. The pilgrims 
> wittll had longed for the sight of their 
5 that sanctuary for many years and they ex- 
it, ané pressed their joy. They cried out: 
oe “How amiable are thy tabernacles, O 


Jehovah of hosts!” Even the birds 
had found the sanctuary a place of 
refuge. They felt that the priests and 
Levites, who were constantly in the 
temple, were blessed indeed. 


1 very 
n from 
n who 








war “For a day in thy courts is better 
a than a thousand. 
pera I had rather be a doorkeeper, in the 
. vane house of my God 
ymboll Than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
tional ness.” 
» beet 
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: torml Pressure Cooker plus Oil 
ted of Stove 
ee NE of my helps toward comfort- 





able meals—comfortable both for 
the cook and the consumer thereof— 
is my pressure cooker plus a one- 
burner oil stove. Here I can prepare 
all sorts of hot and nourishing dishes 
without heating the kitchen and with 
@ saving of time and steps. 

When my pressure cooker was pur- 
chased it was considered solely as a 
canner, but I soon realized that it pos- 
sessed wonderful possibilities as a 
cooker of every day meals. I use it 
especially in summer because of the 
Saving of fuel and heat. 

To use my cooker as an oven, I 
Place the rack in the bottom and over 
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Don’t Wait for Sickness 





to Prove this to You! 





Your government says, “Thousands die every year from diseases 
carried by flies. Flies deposit active germs of disease on your food, in- 
cluding Typhoid, Dysentery, Tuberculosis, Anthrax and Cholera.” 


(U. S. Public Health Service Report.) Your government says mos- 
quitoes carry live germs of such sicknesses as 
malaria, which enter the blood direct with 





Most People Prefer 
FLIT— Because: 


I. It kills quicker. 
2 


It is guaranteed to kill in- 
sectsindoors,or money back. 


3- 
4. 
5. 
6 


It repels insects outdoors. 
Its vapor does not stain. 
It hasa pleasant clean smell. 


It is the largest selling in- 
secticide in the world. 


Te It is easy to use, especially 
with the inexpensive Flit 
sprayer. 


8. It is absolutely harmless to 
people— perfectly safe to use 


around children. 











It’s a healthy habit—Spray 


FLIT 


REG. US. PAT OFF 


the insect’s sting. 


Do you have to sit alongside your child’s 
bed to have these things proved to you? You 
can at least have your home insect-free and 
safe, if you will spray pleasant, clean-smell- 
in rooms with doors 
Every fly—every mos- 
insect —drops dead. 
Guaranteed to kill insects or money back. 


ing Flit occasionally 
and windows closed. 
quito — every flying 


You can be sure there are no roaches or 
ants waiting to soil your food, if you spray 
Flit into cracks and crevices. You can be 
free of the dangerous and loathsome bed bug 
in the same way. Flit sprayed outdoors—on 
the porch—in the air—on the lawn—keeps 
insects away. Be sure you get Flit, because 
it kills quicker—it’s in the yellow can with 
the black band. Use the handy inexpen- 
sive Flit sprayer, and be both comfortable 


and safe. 


“The yellow can 
with the black band” 
































this I invert the colander that comes 
with it. Upon this I place the food 
to be baked. This arrangement brings 
the food to the center of the cooker 
where it browns well both at top and 
bottom. The cover is placed with the 
petcock open. It requires ten minutes 
with my stove to make the cooker 
moderately hot, fifteen minutes for 
quick heat. I bake Johnny cake, bis- 
cuits, cakes, potatoes and the many 
escalloped dishes that help so much 
in making a meal appetising and sub- 
stantial with very little work. Salmon 
loaf and meat pie are substantial and 


_80 easy to bake in the cooker. 


Some dishes are better steamed than 
baked and here again I use my cooker. 
Water is placed in the cooker and the 
food is cooked about fifteen minutes 
with the petcock open; it is then 
closed and the cooking is continued 
for about the same length of time. I 
like this method for brown bread, 
fruit puddings, fruit cakes and dump- 
lings. 





The pressure cooker is fine also for 
preparing the regular meals. I study 
the recipes sent with the cooker and 
modify them to suit my own needs. 
I like it for cooking meat, string beans 
or navy beans, Spanish rice—anything 
that requires long cooking or that is 
inclined to burn easily, because pres- 
sure cooking reduces the time one-half 
or more and makes burning an impos- 
sibility. 

I like using my cooker on its own 
small stove because it is out of the 
way and because I soon learn to regu- 
late them perfectly. Before beginning 
to cook I fill the oil stove, then I 
can regulate the heat and know that 
the pressure will keep steady with 
very little attention. Our cooker cer- 
tainly earns its keep during the sum- 
mer months.—A. M. A. 





Plan the family menu to include 
each day an egg yolk for the baby un- 
der two years of age and a whole egg 
for every other member. 





Keeping Cistern Water 
From Smelling 


At this time of year much trouble is 
experienced keeping cistern water 
from getting sour and smelly. The 
secret of preventing this trouble is to 
keep the water as clean and pure as 
possible, to keep it cold, to keep 
mosquitoes and other insects out, and 
to keep as much air as possible stirred 
in. Cisterns should be kept cleaned 
out, filters taken apart and washed 
and sunned, and the roof washed off 
before water is turned into the cistern. 
Preferably only cold water from early 
spring or late fall rains should be 
used, and two or three cakes of artifi- 
cial ice dropped in. All openings 
should be covered with screening to 
keep out all insects. Finally, a chain 
pump should be used if any outside 
cistern water is used. Dipping up 
water with a bucket and pouring it 
| back also is very helpful. 
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Where June 21 Was 
48 Hours Long 


(Continued from page 6) 


tions on the Rakuyo Maru were so 
much better than had been given them 
on an English boat from Manilla to 
Hongkong that they were finally in- 
spired to stage an evening’s program 
for the benefit of the first and second 
class passengers and the ship's offi- 
cers and crew. 

First there was an oration, in Span- 
ish, by a fiery young master of cere- 
monies, a tall young man with a suit 
that seemed to be made of starched 
awning canvas. Then the same ora- 
tion was given in English by an in- 
spired boy in a yellow silk shirt and 
patched duck trousers. This was fol- 
lowed by a violin solo, a stringed quar- 
tet, and then another oration (in both 
Followed then a vocal 
and then two ora- 
independence 


languages). 
solo, with encore, 
tions, one on Filipino 
and the other an impassioned speech, 
in Japanese, of appreciation for the 
courtesies shown them by the ship's 
officers. 
about three hours, and the orations be- 
came more and more fervent as the 
young statesmen warmed up to their 
subjects. Altogether it was a very 
welcome diversion on a month’s voy- 
age on the Pacific. 

The big day, however was the day 
we crossed the 180th meridian, the day 
when we lived two days in one, when 
the clocks and calendars were set 
back, not an hour, but twenty-four 
hours at once. 

I had known, after a fashion, that 
somewhere out in the Pacific ocean, 
one either gains or loses a whole day, 
depending upon which direction he is 
sailing, but I had never thought much 
about it and never really understood 
the how or the why. I had often, of 
course, set my watch an hour back or 
an hour ahead, when coming to a place 
where the time “changes,” as from 
eastern to central or from central to 
mountain time, right here in the 
United States. That was easy to un- 
derstand. But this was twenty-four 
hours at once. 


Changes Watch—Gains a Day 


When I had first started out, a year 


before, I had changed my watch an 
hour ahead as I went east to 
York. From New York, east. across 
the Atlantic on the boat, we had set 
our watches ahead in the same way, a 
half an hour or so each day, depending 
on how fast we traveled. As we 
went across Africa on our motorcycles 
we had set our watches an hour ahead 
as we came to the various zones for 
the changing of time, just as we do 
here at home. Across the Indian ocean, 
across India, Burma, and Siam, all the 
way so far, I had always been setting 
my watch ahead. If I should continue 
doing that I would arrive home, the 
chief steward reminded me, with my 
watch and calendar a whole twenty- 
four hours ahead of everyone else. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“You have been setting your watch 
ahead all the time, since you left home. 
Your wife, for instance, has left hers 
as it was. If a person always sets his 
watch ahead and another leaves his 
alone, where will they be? At first 
you are one hour apart, later you are 
eight hours, and eighteen hours, and 
finally twenty-four hours apart. It is 
Wednesday for one and Thursday for 
another. That will not do. Some place 
you must set it back so you will be 
with the rest of the world. That is 
the 180th meridian, here in the Pa- 
cific.” 

That was fair enough, I could see. 
Every time I set my watch ahead an 
hour I had had only a twenty-three 
hour day to live. I had cheated myself 
out of an hour every time. I had spent 
many twenty-three hour days, then, 
during my year’s journey to the east. 
At home, everyone had had the full 
twenty-four. I was entitled to an ex- 
tra day of twenty-four hours to catch 
up with those at home. 


New | 





The program continued for | 
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FARM INCOME. 
$713,905,000 


IOW A--the 


















INCREASED Use of Iowa Products Means 
INCREASED Use of lowa Raw Materials. 


FACTORY 


Balanced State 


Iowa, with total farm and factory income of over 
one and one-half Billion a year, is the one state where 
farm and factory are so closely allied that one cannot 
be considered without the other. 
farm income and factory output that the state is well 
balanced. 


So nearly equal is 


The relative importance of Iowa factories to the 
raw materials produced within the state is indicated by 
a report of the Department of Commerce showing that 

- 70.4% of all raw materials entering into manufacture 
in Iowa are raw materials produced within the state. 


The latest figures indicate that Iowa manufacturers 
spend $354,379,181 annually for raw materials from 
Iowa soil. This report shows that 27.2% of all manu- 
facturing plants in the state use almost exclusively 
Iowa raw materials. 


This advertisement is one of a series dedicated to Iowa by 


THE IOWA PRESS ASSOCIATION 


and is published through the courtesy of this newspaper 



























OUTPUT 
$769,340,610 
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It was easy enough to see—but it 
was strange when it actually hap- 
pened. And it was especially strange 
when it happened to us for we reached 
the 180th meridian on the twenty-first 
day of June, the longest day of the 
year! If it had been on my birthday 
I would have had two birthdays; if it 
had been Christmas I could have cele- 


brated twice. But it was June 21, 
the longest day of the year. 

I woke in the mornmg. It was 
Thursday morning, June 21. I spent 


that day about the ship, eating my 
three meals, the longest day of the 
year. I went to bed that night, awoke 
the next morning, and voila!—it was 
again Thursday, June 21, the longest 





day of the year. Again I spent the 
day about the deck, ate three more 
meals and had another night’s sleep 
before it finally became Friday, June 
22. It had been a long, long time since 
Wednesday evening. 

I was glad it happened that way. I 
was afraid we would not reach Hono- 
lulu by June 27, my wedding anniver- 
sary. And we would not have done so 
but for the repetition of that day, giv- 
ing us one more full day of sailing 
time between May 28 and June 27, than 
we would otherwise have had. 

I remembered from my Bible how 
Joshua had commanded the sun to 
stand still during a certain battle in 
which he was engaged so that he 





would have time to finish the fight 
and win. He may well boast, as he 
does, that the sun stood still and 
hasted not to go down about a whole 
day, giving him a day longer in which 
to work. 

And now, in my own case, I like to 
eremember how a full day of sailing 
time was repeated that I might have 
time to reach Honolulu by my wedding 
day—and, at that, the-longest day of 
the year, June 21. 

Came another week and, finally, on 
the morning of the scheduled day we 
sighted the wooded peaks of the farth- 
est island of Hawaii. We would dock 
before noon. My wife would be wait- 
ing at the pier in Honolulu. 
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Two Hatchery Organiz- 
ations Unite 

The outstanding result of the recent 
conventions of the American Baby 
Chick Association convention, at Peo- 
ria, Illinois, and the International 
Baby Chick Association, at Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, has been the merging 
of the two organizations under the 


name of the International Baby Chick 
Association. This will insure a unity 
of purpose and a national body that 
can speak with authority for this phase 
of the poultry industry. 

Negotiations for the merging of 
these two organizations have been un- 
der way for some time. Officers of 
both organizations felt that there 
would be added strength and effec- 
tiveness if the two groups were acting 
as one. As a result, some of the offi- 
cers of the American Baby Chick As- 
sociation were elected as directors of 
the International Baby Chick Associa- 
tion, and the union completed at the 
Minneapolis meeting. 

This change in the organization will 
make some changes in the Iowa Poul- 
try Improvement Association. It is 
likely that hatcheries which wish to 
accredit will continue to join this or- 
ganization, but others that do not ac- 
credit will probably be merged into 
the Iowa Baby Chick Association. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
advocate the formation of accredited 
and non-accredited groups of hatcher- 
ies in the Iowa Poultry Association, 
which is now the parent organization 
of all affiliating groups. This will 
probably be worked out at the Iowa 
meeting in September. 

The Minneapolis convention broke 
all records for attendance and inter- 
est. By the end of the second day, 
over 2,500 had registered. Most of the 
talks were of a practical nature which 
would help hatchery operators in mak- 
ing their work more effective. Many 
sales of equipment were made by ex: 
hibitors, thus indicating that, hatchery 
operators had enjoyed a prosperous 
year and were enlarging their opera- 
tions for the future. 
































Milk Helps Egg Pro- 
duction 


Producers who have adopted the pol- 
icy of feeding skim-milk to their chick- 
ens, both young and matured, are thor- 
oly convinced that it pays. We hear a 
great deal about buttermilk mashes 
for young poultry, on account. of their 
beneficial effect, but little is said 
about the use of a similar product for 
Mature birds. 


| BAA ...|. 


ke to Eggs require more than sunshine 
iling #§20d warm air for their manufacture. 
have @Hens will lay for awhile during the 


spring without proper feeds but they 
can not continue to rob their bodies in 
order to produce eggs. When their 
bodies begin to lose in weight, the 







y we Mens will usually become either broody 
arth- @@eT lay at intermittent periods. 
dock Milk is especially good for the pro- 





iuction of eggs as it contains both 
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THE POULTRY 


proteins and minerals. In addition to 
the food value of the milk, its effect 
on the system is beneficial. 


As a matter of fact, the non-producers 
which are sent to market are often the 


fattest hens of the flock. This usual- | 


| ly makes them the best birds of the 


flock from a market standpoint, even 
if they are of little use to the farmer 
as producers of eggs. 2 
Handling the flock to remove the 
non-producers is a paying proposition. 
The fat hens which will not lay any 
more during the summer will bring a 
good price at. the present time, while 
they will usually suffer the highest 
mortality if they are forced to stay on 
the farm during the hot summer 
months. Selecting these hens for mar- 


_ ket is not sorting out “culls,” accord- 


ing to the market. classification of un- 


' desirable birds, but simply the sort- 


Young | 


chicks will probably pay the highest | 


returns of any class of stock for skim- 
milk in their rations. Hens will prob- 
ably rank either close behind calves 
and young pigs, or in front of them, 
depending somewhat upon the age of 
the animals and the other feeds which 
are given to both the calves or pigs 
and the hens. After the calves and 


| pigs have a good start, there is little 


question but hens will pay larger re- 
turns for the product. 





Poultry Equipment 
Necessary 


Did you ever try to build or repair 
a piece of furniture without the neces- 
sary equipment? If you did, you prob- 
ably found that your efficiency as a 
workman was very low. Likewise, in 
Taising poultry, the question of equip- 
ment is essential if one is going to do 
a good piece of work. 

There are two types of troubles that 
are often traceable to poor equipment. 
One is the lack of proper protection 
to the birds and the other, of proper 
sanitation. It is true that many well 
constructed poultry houses are not 
sanitary, but where one must depend 
upon dirt floors, no dropping boards, 
small chicks running with the older 
birds, it is almost impossible to ob- 
serve proper sanitation. 

The most important equipment at 
this season of the year is a proper 
Place to grow out the young birds. 
This does not require expensive hous- 
ing, for protection from the rains and 





ing out of birds that will make more 
money if sold, than if they are fed 
during the summer months. The real 
“culls” should have their necks cracked 
and should then be burned so that 
they will not infect the premises or the 
rest of the flock. 





State-Wide Poultry Sani- 
tation Meetings 


The state-wide meetings which were 
held by the Iowa Department. of Agri- 
culture last fall with produce dealers 
in all parts of the state were so suc- 
cessful in helping to meet the emerg- 
ency conditions that were faced by 
poultry shippers last year that. plans 
have already been laid to include pro- 
ducers in the meetings this fall. 

College and federal authorities will 
cooperate in the coming meetings. It 
is hoped that a federal inspector will 
be present at all of the meetings to 
explain the requirements of poultry 
that is either rejected or accepted on 
the eastern markets. Problems of pro- 


| duction will also receive attention as 


| ket classes, will occupy a prominent | 


| 


| division of the state department. 


storms are the biggest necessity. | 
Some fencing will usually be neces- © 


| Lights Add a Dozen Eggs 


sary in order to either keep the old 
birds confined or to keep the young 
birds from running and mingling with 
the older ones. Mash hoppers and 
suitable watering utensils are also a 
requirement. 


a method of eliminating disease and 
thereby increasing the market returns 
on poultry. Grading, both from the 
standpoint of disease elimination and 
buying according to the different mar- 


part in the program. 

One or two meetings of this char- 
acter will be held in the territory of 
each inspector of the dairy and food 
In 
this manner it is hoped to rea¢h all 
buyers of poultry and as many of the 
producers as care to come and hear 
the discussion of the problems of mar- 
keting poultry. It seems likely that 
general meetings will be held in the 
afternoons, with special meetings for 
dealers in the evening. 





per Hen 


In two years’ tests in which lights 


| were used at the Beltsville, Maryland, 


It is false economy to try and do 


without necessary equipment. It is an 
equal mistake to build makeshift 
equipment that will only last for one 
season. There is entirely too much 
poultry equipment that is built on the 
makeshift plan. A recent summary 
in Kansas proved that a good many 
poultry houses were in poor condi- 
tion for service, even when they were 
only three years old. 

Good equipment may be purchased 
or a person who is handy with tools 
will be able to construct a good many 
things that will improve the handling 
of the average flock. Almost every 
experiment station and college has a 
large number of free bulletins that 
will prove to be a help to the person 
who is interested in improving the 
conditions surrounding his flock. 





Non-Producers Are 
Not ‘‘Culls” 


The term “culling” of poultry has 
become so common that many people 
have the mistaken idea that all non- 
productive birds that are sent to mar- | 
ket are what the market terms “culls.” | 


experimental farm, from about Novem- 
ber 1 to March 20, the production of a 
pen of fifty pullets was increased the 
first year by 50.2 dozen eggs, the value 


| of which was $27.96 greater than the 


production of fifty pullets working 


without lights. In the second year, an- | 


other pen of fifty pullets working un- 
der similar conditions produced 60.6 
dozen eggs more than a pen of fifty 
pullets in an unlighted house. The 
value of the increase was $34.42 One 
75-watt light was used for each pen on 
an average of two and one-half hours 
daily for 140 days. 

An average length of day of twelve 
to thirteen hours gives the best results, 
according to the department. Longer 


light periods force the hens too much. | 


Morning lights are the easiest and the 


| most practical, because they can be 


turned on automatically and no dim- 
ming is required, as in the case of eve- 
ning lighting. The use of lights does 


not pay, however, unless the best at: | 


tention is also given to feeding man- 
agement and housing of the flock. 


| Grain should be put in the house after 


the pullets have gone to roost, so as to 
be available for their early morning 
feed. 





| Lighter storage stocks of eggs, 











The Poultry and Egg 
Outlook 


“Increased supplies of poultry are 
in prospect this fall and winter, with 
consequent. reductions in poultry 
prices probable, compared with the 
high prices of last fall and winter,” 
states the recent poultry and egg out- 
look of the United States Bureau of 
Economics. 

In regard to eggs the report says, 
“While egg supplies are expected to 
remain low and egg prices to be well 
maintained thru the fall, probable in- 
creases. in production in the late win- 
ter and spring seem likely to reduce 
prices somewhat below the levels of a 
year earlier, unless an exceptional 
proportion of the flocks are marketed 
this fall.” 

The increase of 10 per cent in the 
number of young chickens on hand on 
July 1 indicates larger marketings of 
poultry this fall and winter than a 
year ago. The increase in marketings 
may be augmented by the high prices 
of feed or held back because of a 
tendency to increase the size of flocks. 
to- 
gether with smaller expected layings 
is expected to induce a higher egg 
market during this fall and early win- 


| ter than last year. 


This outlook report indicates that 
producers have a good opportunity to 
‘cash in on the present strong market 
for fowls by culling their flocks rigid- 
ly during the near future. Fowls that 
are not expected to lay many eggs 
should be marketed before the run of 
late hatched chicks are put upon the 
market, as the market will likely be 
more depressed at that time. 

The lateness of the spring hatched 
chicks, together with the recent in- 
creases in the price of feed may cause 
many of the birds to be marketed ata 
lighter weight than usual. These facts 
may tend to hold down the total 
weight of the birds marketed and 
thereby lessen the depression on the 
market. 

“Egg prices next spring will reflect 
the number of hens carried over, the 
increased number of pullets saved for 
layers, the possible shorter supply and 
higher prices of feed, and the weath- 
er,” states the report. The number of 
hens carried over to 1930 seems likely 
to be about the same as in 1929, but 
the present favorable ratio between 
feed and egg prices may encourage too 
many hens and pullets to be carried 
over to next year. The price situation 
on eggs appears to be favorable for 
the coming fall. 














DO YOU WANT. 
MORE EGGS? 


You get more eggs by giving your 
hens needed shell-material. Ex- 
— poultrymen everywhere 

ve proven it. Reef Brand Oys- 
ter Shell is over 99% pure shell 
material, quickly digestible. 


Used by champion layers. 
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' "A great help to us in cutting 
| costs, getting bigger Fae: alll 





























| r nN 
me Thousands of farmers throughout the Hog Belt are now increas- 
f ing their hog profits a new, sure way. Here’s what E. C. Barnes 
me of Palo Alto County, Iowa— photo above— has to say of this 
4 ee method: ‘‘Most plans for profitable hog rising are too elaborate 
ie and expensive. But the new Cost-Cutting Plan is very simple 
‘ and economical. This Plan and Moorman’s Hog Minerals have 
a been a great help to us in culling costs and getting bigger profit.” 
me) \ J . 
’ a Cut hog costs and build bigger profits with Moorman’s Hog 
it Minerals—save on feed; get faster gains; farrow stronger litters; 
Be ie help prevent disease. Increase profits on other livestock, too. 


There are 8 Moorman Mineral Feeds—one for each kind of 
livestock including poultry —all proved money makers. Talk 
: it over with your local Moorman Man when he drops around. 
ty Write today for free Cost-Cutting Plan for Hog Raisers. 
Address: The Moorman Mfg. Company, Dept. L-15 Quincy, Ill. 


/ MoorMan’s Hoc Minerats 
| Helps Cut Hog Costs 








of GALVANIZED STEEL 


Direct From Fa 
OF ING eo ecto 


(¢ repairs, ,* and lightning. Monarch heavy 
f galvanized Steel Roofing has 1 inch corru- 
. ’ tions. All sheets measured after corruga- 
ting. ong fe put on. Guaranteed best 
quality rite today for, 


Circular and “od information 


: New Monarch Machine & Pemeins Co. 
/ 408 S. W. Ninth St. 
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i a 
t Cup oO er Nu 
+ " foes with us 
a! - - 
. at the State Fair 
j Our booth will be the center of interest for all who 
# love good things. If you have never tasted the wonder- 
¥ ful flavor of Butter-Nut Coffee there is a new, delightful 
; experience awaiting you—a cup of coffee so mellow, so 
in rich and delicious it will win you forever. 
4 If you cannot be with us you can still have the same 
. delightful experience by ordering a can of Butter-Nut 
from your grocer today. 
. 
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acne 











give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


a 1} eo e- i 
P| ‘he Coffee Delicious 
= | 

a i 

? 5 

y t Do your buying from firms advertising in 
J ; Safety Firs mee aed FARMER. If you do not find 

j i WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 
rT t want to buy now, just let us an what you want and we will be glad to 




















The Field of Purple Bloom 


(Continued from page / /) 


around like paint on old walls. 
that subtle little lady I WILL hag 


sticks 
Only 


ever been known to shake him. 

He comes in many forms and ways. 
He came to Jule in the shape of the 
Turner wheat field. In spite of plenty 
of water, it didn’t thrive. It was thin 
and sickly. The heads were small and 
only partly filled. It was short, so short 
that Jule and Jimjams wondered how 
they were going to harvest it. This was 
a real disappointment. She had arranged 
with the dealer for time on the lime 
bill which, thanks to the alfalfa, had 
dwindled some. Of course, there was 


interest to pay. 

When the wheat was harvested it paid 
for the threshing, not a dollar more. 
Planted on impoverished land, it had 
starved in spite of the water supply. 

Then came the last straw. The gaso- 
line ran out. She was refused more 
unless she planked down the money. 
She couldn’t run the pump without gaso- 
line. That was aS sure as death and 
taxes. So far the crops were all right. 
The subsoil was wet, but how long would 
it remain wet? The hot, scorching July 
days had come. They filled her with 
alarm. 

The 
would bake 


summer sun and hot dry winds 
the soil and her crops would 
wither and die like the fields around 
her. The thought was sickening. She 
félt that-she, like the heifers, was bear- 
ing a yoke—a yoke that she hadn’t the 
strength to bear up under. It would bend 
and crush her 

During the heat of the day the corn 
showed wiit; but in the cool of the eve- 
ning and night it straightened up. There 
came a time when she was afraid to 
look at the corn, fearing that she would 
see that fatal yellow on the leaves that 
spelled doom. 

She waited Jimjams report morning 
after morning. It was always the same: 
“She’s standing up, maw.” 

The oats were slow to ripen owing 
to the late sowing. She tried to exchange 
a cow for gasoline. She failed. Then 
she tried to sell one. It seems that those 
with whom she talked had no place to 
keep a cow, and the farmers were sup- 
plied. In the face of drouth they had 
to hang on to what money they had to 
tide them over for another year. 

It was early morning twilight. She 
was standing in the kitchen doorway. 
Standing there—so wan and pale she 
looked. There was something in the air 
that morning, a sweet, delicious fra- 
grance. She wondered if it came from 
some blossoming plant on the island. It 
was different from anything that she re- 
membered having smelled before, some- 
thing that got into her blood and wrapped 
itself around her. She sniffed the air 
and drew in deep breaths of the delight- 
ful odor. 

“Jimjams,”’ she said, as he approached 
with a bucket of milk in each hand, ‘“‘do 
you smell it? It’s wonderful, Jimjams, 
perfectly lovely—I mean the fragrance. 
Where do you think it is coming from, 
the the islands, do you think?’’ 

He smiled, it was such a warm, friendly 
smile. His tanned, rounded cheeks, so 
like his mother’s glowed in the radiance 
of that smile. ‘‘No, maw, not the islands. 
It’s the alfalfa. I was going to tell you, 
but I wanted to be sure. I am going to 
take you there, maw.” 

He went into the pump house by the 
windmill, where they kept the milk, but- 
ter and eggs. In a few minutes he was 
out again. He ran to the garage, backed 
out the truck, then called to her: ‘‘Come 
on, maw, we’re going to the alfalfa field.” 

Wondering she got into the truck and 
sat down beside him. Out of the yard, 
down the highway, a short cut around the 
corn and oats field and they were there. 

The empty barrels were still there, 
lying half buried in the long grass. The 
winds had scattered them, some had 
fallen to pieces. She didn’t see the bar- 
rels. She saw only the wonderful field 
of blooming alfalfa. 


HE held her breath. Her eyes danced 
—danced and sarg. She sprang from 
the truck and ran into the field. She was 
wild with excitement. “Oh, Jimjams! 
Jimjams! See—the lovely, lovely alfalfa. 
It’s gorgeous. And heavy, such heads!” 
The wild excitement died in her face. 
It became quiet, sober and thoughtful. 
She left the field and walked soberly back 


to the truck. Her shoulders drooped 
| pathetically. 
“Why, maw, you’re crying!” He knew 





that she was thinking of Bobs. 

“I am crying because—because, I'm 
so happy, Jimjims. What has caused 
the miracle?” 

“The lime, maw.” 

“I didn’t know they limed fields, Jim- 
jams.” 

“I thought to speak to you about liming 
the field, but I was afraid it might fail 
and the lime and the money would be 
wasted and we had so little money to 
waste, maw. 

“And such a crop, and no water!” 

“I turned the water on, maw, and 
soaked her. After that first small crop I 


thought it worth trying.” 
She looked at the field of purple bloom. 





| kindle it?” 


“Why didn’t you tell me, Jimjams, that 
they used lime on land?’ 

“You'd worry, maw.” 

“Because I whipped Bobs. I have wor. 


ried, Jimjams. I think I will regret it 
all my life.”’ 

“The kid needed disciplining, may, 
charging that bill to you without speak. 
ing to you about it. Think what jt 
might have led to.” 

“TI know, Jimjams, still my heart hurts, 
He doesn’t understand yet, why I whipped 
him. He has never fully trusted me since, 
I killed something in him, Jimjams.” 

Jimjams was looking away over the 
field of purple, his eyes thoughtful and 
sad. “Bobs will make, a stronger man 
than me, maw. I will only think things, 
Bobs will do them.” 

“Don’t belittle yourself, Jimjams.”’ 

“Iam not, ma. There are millions like 


me. There are few like Bobs. He has4q 
peculiar spark in him. I believe it is 
genius. We should be careful, maw, not 


to blow it out.” 

“I fear I have already snuffed it out, 
Jimjams.” 

“No, not that easy, maw. If it really 
was there, it’s there yet, burning like a 
damp smudge.” 

“You mean that by care we may re- 


“Yes, maw.” 
“Did you talk to Bobs about liming 
the field?” 
“Not .1. 
about liming. 

maw.” 

“The alfalfa proves that, Jimjams.” 

“It is a good grade of alfalfa, maw, 
I don’t know but what it is the best, 
Another year we will let it go to seed 
We'll begin cutting it tomorrow, maw, 
It ought to bring a good price in the 
stack. The farmers will be needing hay 
now that their own crops have failed.” 

“You think they have lost everything, 
Jimjams?” 

“Pretty nearly everything, 
hot winds have cooked them. 
awful pity.” 

“A great pity, 


I wondered where he learned 
He has done a fine job, 


maw. The 
It’s an 


Jimjams.” 


CHAPTER XI 
HE day the harvesting was to begin 
she was wildly excjted. Filled with 
the old time zeal and happy sweetness, 
her face all smiles, her violet eyes bril- 
liant. 

She kissed and hugged Bobs. ‘Bobs, 
you funny little Injun, I believe the good 
angels guided you that day. You did 
sweeten the land, dear.” 

He drew away from her. The delicate 
features became hard. The dark eyes be- 
hind the horn rimmed glasses were ques- 
tioning, doubtful. He had sweetened the 
land and she had whipped him for it. It 
was the first time that he felt the lash 
and he could not so soon forget. He 
didn’t want maw to talk about the alfalfa. 
If he hadn't meddled with the alfalfa he 
wouldn’t have known how mean maw 
could be. He didn’t like this thing that 
he had found out about maw. 

When he drew away from her she made 
that funny little noise in her throat, a 
sound that was near relation to a sob. 
She put her arm around him and drew 
him to her. 

“Bobs, we are beginning to harvest the 
alfalfa today. I want you to cut the 
first swath.” 

“TI don’t want to cut any swath, maw.” 

“Dear, you must. When you grow to 
be a big man, a very big man, Bobs, you 
ean tell your children and grand chil- 
dren how you sweetened the land, and 
that you cut the first swath in the 
alfalfa.” 

“And what a whale of a lickin’ I got, 
huh?” 

‘Things that are not clear in your 
mind now, you will understand then, 
dear?” 

“Tl cut the first swath, maw. 
Whistlin’ jack rabbits! I hate to.” 

And so it happened that Bobs did cut 
the first swath in the alfalfa. Then Jim- 
jams took over the mower. 

The day the alfalfa was to be stacked 
mammy and Jule went into the field with 
Jimjams to help with the work. They 
were to have a light lunch of bread and 
milk at the noon hour. Mammy promised 
them a full meal in the evening. 

When Bobs came in from the field he 
found Babs sitting on thé high stool by 
the kitchen table. She was cutting up 4 
chicken. She had one of mammy’s aprons 
doubled up and pinned ’round her. There 
was a glowing fire in the range. 

“Who killed th’ chicken, Babs?” 

Fas caught it and I chopped its head 
° — 

“Gee whiz! You kill a chicken?” 

“Yep, we're goin’ t’ have chicken pie,” 
glancing at the open cook book weighted 
down with a long handled spoon. 

“Chicken pie, gee whiz! What you want 
me t’ do?” 

“Wash th’ potatoes, we’re goin’ t’ bake 
’em in the oven. Then you can shell the 
peas. I got ’em in from the garden.” 

When the pie was ready, according to 


But, 





directions, 
| the oven. When Bobs had finished wash- 
| ing the potatoes, and had shelled the peas 


Babs set the covered pan in) 
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he carried out the shells and threw them 
jnto the chicken yard. 

“ain't ye’ goin’ to put a cover over the 
ie?” he asked, coming in with the empty 
pan under his arm. 

“— mean ain’t ye’ goin’ t’ put dough 
over it, like mammy does?” 

“{t ain’t goin’ t’ be like mammy’s.” 

«ain't goin’ t? be like mammy’s! Then 
it ain't no chicken pie.”” His mouth fell. 
«yep, it is. When it’s most done I'm 
goin’ t’ lift it out an’ cover it with little 
piscuits. When they are done I’m goin’ 
+ lift out th’ pie for good—that’s what 
the book says.” 

Bobs was not convinced. He couldn’t 
understand how anything that wasn’t like 
mammy’s could be a chicken pie. 

“We are goin’ t’ have pieplant puddin’ 
with whipped cream.” 

“Puddin’ an’ whipped cream. Gee whiz! 
Is that in the book, too?” 

“Yep, it’s all fn the book.” ‘ 

The pudding was in the oven; so were 
the potatoes. She was whipping the cream 
when Tim Tucker came in. 

“What ye’ cookin’?” 


“Dinner.” 
“T thought that old fat, black hen did 
the cookin’ ?”* 


“She ain’t a hen. She’s mammy.” 

“Well, where is she?” 

“In the field.” 

Tim’s face brightened. ‘““Where’s Bobs?” 

“Up stairs.” 

Away went Tim tramping thru the 
house. She heard him clattering up the 
stairs. She set the bowl of whipped cream 
on the pantry shelf and went to look into 
the oven. She had her biscuits rolled and 
cut with a sausage stuffer. 

She tried the chicken with a fork. It 
was done. She slipped it from the oven 
and carried it to the table and closed the 
oven door. She arranged the tiny biscuits 
all over the top, completely covering it. 
She slid it back into the oven and again 
closed the door. 


HE was creaming the peas when she 

heard a scuffle up stairs, and Bobs’ 
voice in angry protest. She slipped the 
cover over the peas and set them back 
on the range, then ran up stairs. 

Bobs flushed and angry was struggling 
with Tim for possession of his skates— 
the ones grandma had given him, Daddy 
Dan’s. 

Tim held the skates in his hand and 
was dangling them over Bobs’ head, 
“What's th’ row?’’ asked Babs. 

“He’s taking my skates.” 

“I jest want t’ take ’em home an’ show 
maw how they fit me.” 

“You put them skates down, you big 
bully. They’s Bobs.” 

“What’s he want with ’em any way? 
They’re too big for him.” 

“That Bob’s business. This ain’t no 
time t’ skate. Better wait ’til it freezes 
ie. : 

‘I'm goin’ t take ’em home t’ show 
maw. Git out o’ here,’ as Bobs jumped 
to grab his skates. He wrenched the 
skates from Bobs’ grasp and sent him 
staggering back with a vicious punch. 

Bobs righted himself and again clutched 
his skates. Tim pushed him back, ran 





out into the hall and down the stairs, 
Bobs after him. 


“Max, Max!” shouted Babs. The big 
wolf dog flashed thru the open kitchen 
door, Every hair on his back standing up 
like porcupine quills, 

Tim was frightened almost out of his 
wits. “Call him off!” he bawled. ‘“Ye’ 
kin have yer darned old skates.” He 
flung the skates, and turned and ran back 
towards the stairs, hoping to escape that 
way. 

“That will do, Max.” The hairs went 
down, but Max was still eyeing the flee- 
ing boy. 

“Come back, Tim, and leave the house 
the way you came in, thru the kitchen 
door. If ye’ ever come back here again 
and bother Bobs, Pll let Max eat you up, 
you big devil.” 

And Tim went running across the 
fields, his feet hitting the high spots, and 
looking over his shoulder as he ran. 

Bobs carried his skates up stairs and 
returned to the kitchen. 

“How did he get your skates?” 

“He saw ’em in the closet. He took 
‘em down from the nail where they were 
hanging. He tried ’em on his feet. He 
thought hé ought t’ have ’em ’cause they 


. fit him.” 


“Fer Bubs’ sake! he did huh? 
he’s got another think comin’.” 

“T don’t like him—he’s ornery.” 

“Ornery? That kid’s got ten devils in 
him. I hate him!” She flicked the dish 
cloth and slammed it down, imagining 
she was hitting Tim. 

She looked at the clock. “It’s almost 
twelve, Bobs. Everything’s done but the 
coffee. I'll put the boiling water in the 
pot when we see ’em coming. I reckon 
well dish the puddin’ now. You can put 
on the whipped cream and carry the 
dishes in.” 

When this task was accomplished Bobs 
went out to see if they were coming. He 
eame back running. “‘They’re comin’,’’ fie 
shouted. ‘“They’re comin’ down the road. 
They’re all in the rack.” 

On went the coffee pot. The oven door 
flew open. Babs jammed a fork into each 
potato to let out the steam. “Gee, Bobs! 
es’ look at the biscuits on top of th’ 
chicken pie. Ain’t they corkers? Golden 
brown, jes’ like the book said they’d be.” 

Bobs peeked into the oven. “Gee whiz! 
It smells good. But it don’t look like 
mammy’s.”’ 

It was a happy surprise, that dinner. 
And how mammy enjoyed it! She said 
she was tired of eating her own cooking. 
And maw, and Jimjams, and Bobs who 
confessed that tho the pie didn’t look like 
mammy’s, it was awfully good. Max ate 
his from the kitchen floor. 

The alfalfa went two tons to the acre. 
They sold it all to neighboring farmers at 
$20 a ton. The pump was turned on. 
With money she got gasoline a plenty. 

By the time the oats were cut another 
crop of alfalfa was springing up. The 
worthless twenty-five acres had made 
good. And the way that pump was 
throwing up’ water! It was capable of 
irrigating twice as much Jand. 


(Continued next week.) 


Well, 


Setting a Park Record 


(Continued from page 9) 


Those making the trip are: 

Mrs. A, Alsager, Radcliffe; Miss Nettie 
Armstrong, Plymouth; Mr. and Mrs. F. 
M. Auten, Kellogg; Dr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Auner, Des Moines. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Broer, New Provi- 
dence; Florence M. Baird, Waterloo; Mr. 
and Mrs. E. J. Baker,' Sergeant Bluff; 
Miss Lela R. Badger, Wilton Junction; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Bane, Bondurant; Geo. 
0. Bakken, Ridgeway; George Briden, 
Janesville; Mr, and Mrs. Bert Brown, 
Promise City; Walter G. Berry, Edina, 
Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Benjegerdes, 
Manly; Miss Gertrude Begeman, Polo, 
Nll.; Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Burket, Minburn; 
Mr. D. E. Bute, Shenandoah. 

Mr. and Mrs. F, E. Confer, Emerson; 
Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Cahill, St. Edward, 
Neb.; Mr. T. J. Conover, Oskaloosa; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. T. Conover, Sully; Miss 
Grace Cornick, Mt. Pleasant; Jason Cor- 
“7 k, Mt. Pleasant; Mr. John L. Carey, 
onia, 

Mr. and Mrs. B. C. Dean, New Provi- 
dence; Mr. R. A. Denney, Grimes; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Dunning, Fairmont, Minn.; Mr. 
and Mrs, T. B. Dotts, Albia; Miss Sue De 
Lint, Orange City; Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Douglass, Malcom; Mrs. Mary P. Dobrov- 
sky, Cedar Rapids; Wm. E. Drips, Des 
Moines, 

Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Edson, Storm Lake. 

Mr. Louis Feller, Victor; Mr. H. W. 
Fruechte, Dorchester; Mr. and Mrs. F. H. 


Fruechte, Eitzen, Minn.; Mrs. Fannie 
Farnsworth, Cresco; Mr. A. M. Ford, 
Odessa, Mo.; Samuel Fryer, Kingsley; 


Mrs. Mary Furber, Grinnell. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Grandia, Pella; Mr. 
and Mrs. B. F. Gilbert, Des Moines; Mr. 
r H. Gamble, Humboldt; Miss Ruth 
Gamble, Humboldt; Mr. and Mrs. F. O. 
‘reen, Des Moines; Mrs. F. C. Graven- 
iorst, La Porte City; Velma Gleason, 
Richards; Guy R. Graham, Magnolia, Mo.; 
‘m. D. Garwood, Stonington, Ill.; Harold 
L. Garwood, Stonington, Ill.; Miss Cora 
Gray, Albia; Miss Sue Gray, Albia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmore Houghtaling, Fair- 
mont, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. L. U. Harri- 











son, Cromwell; Rev. and Mrs. C. T. Hal- 
bert, Cromwell; Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Haegele, Lester; Miss Velma Hoy, Adel; 
Miss Vera Hoy, Adel; Mrs. John Hein, Sr., 
Monticello; Mrs. B. B. Hughes, Fairfield; 
Mrs. O. W. Healy, Mapleton, Minn.; Mrs. 
W. H. Hoffman, Monticello. 

Miss Nell Inman, Grinnell. 

Billie Jones, Shenandoah. 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Knauss, Scranton; 
Mr. R.°S. Kirkpatrick, Keota; Dr. W. S. 
Kyle, Washington; Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Klinck, Clarksville; Mr. H. J. Kempf, 
Parnell; Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Kennecke, 
State Center; Alfred J. Keary, Lake City. 

Mr. Fred Leipold, Mt. Carmel, Ill.; Mrs. 
A. D. Linn, Atalissa; Mr. H. A. Lack, 
Orchard; Julian Lack, Orchard; Helen 
Lenz, Richards; Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Leav- 
erton, Granger; Mr. and Mrs, Phillip Lore, 
Eddyville. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Merkle, Ashkum, 
Tl.; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. McClue, Lanes- 
boro; Mr. Ben E. Mann, Des Moines; Miss 
Anna Marshall, Stronghurst, Ill.; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. N. Marshall, Stronghurst, IIL; 
Mr. James McAllister, Mechancisville; 
Mary McAllister, Mechanicsville; Mr. and 
Mrs. J. F. McKee, Carlisle; Miss Mildred 
McCloud, Winamac, Ind.: Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. McCabe, Revere, Mo.; Miss Edna 
McDill, Cambridge, O.; Mr. I. J. Marner, 
Iowa City; Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Mithelman, 
Malcom; Miss Laura S. Mason, New Bos- 
ton, Ill.; Miss Marjoria Murdock, Scran- 
ton. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Nichols, West Lib- 
erty; Mr. C. C. Noble, Crete, Neb.; Miss 
Alvina Noah, Newton; Mr. and Mrs. J. 
D. Nabholz, Brandon. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Oldham, 
ville. 

Mrs. C. W. Pond, Roland; Miss Leota 
Pond, Des Moines; Miss Lilly Pennell, 
Waterloo; Mrs. John Page, Scranton; Mr. 
and Mrs. Christian Peterson, Dayton; 
Mrs. Pearle Plum, Polo, Tll.; Mr. C. A. 
Patterson, Wellman; J. H. Pope, Barney; 
Ralph Pospishil, Cedar Rapids; F. C. 
Pospishil, Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Quirk, Wall Lake. 


Eddy- 

















Any owner can change the new Litch- 
field into an efficient lime spreader 
in a few minutes. A simple attach- 
ment does the trick. Spreads 20 feet 
wide with one man, the driver. No 
dusty reshoveling. 





































PROFIT BY THOSE 


WHO KNOW 


From every side, we hear the same story. Men 
who are making a success of farming—who expect 
the most for every dollar the 
are choosin 
Steel Spreader. 


spend in equipment 


the new “Profit Builder” Litchfield 


Comparison plainly shows the improvements in 


performance—construction and quality of this ad- 
vanced spreader. As rugged as a steel bridge—yet 
so light is the draft that one two-horse team 
it easily with any kind of manure. Spring mounted 
front end to absorb jolts. Low down. Ample round 
clearance. Short turning. Fully modernized. 


andles 


WRITE FOR NEW LITERATURE 


Just mail the coupes for new circular on the “Profit 


uilder” Litchfield Spreader, also 
our interesting folder of letters 
from Litchfield users everywhere, 
Both are gladly mailed FREE, 


The “Profit Builder” Litchfield g WS 
Spreader with its lime spreader at- ‘ LITCHFIELD MFG. COMPANY, . 
po io, the vent of eet i Weeten, foun 
in spreader building for over 3 z > 

ire energies Send me your literature on the New Profit Builder 
ft TN ng Re wel quality epread> . Litchfield Spreader—also your circular of letters 
ers at quantity prices. i from farmers. 

Litehfield Mig. Co. ; Name ...... pea ncadedade daqeventduacdceaeataae 

Waterloo, lowa : Re B. De cccccccccccccccccccccesccccccccesesces 
. — TOWN .nccccccsccccccscessese State ....--cccc@ 





Gorn Harvester 


Makes harvesting easy, safe and quick. Saves 
time, men and money harvesting corn, cane or kafiir. 
Self-gathering; cuts tall or short corn equal to corm 
binder. Piles on harvester or windrow. One man 
witb one horse can cut and shock frcm 4 to6 acres a 
day. Used in every state, Only $25 with fodder 
tving attachment. A rich man's corn harvester ata 
poor man’s price. Write today for free illustrated 
catalog and experiences of others in harvesting corn 
this easy way. 


PROCESS HARVESTER CO., Salina, Kans. 








Mrs. Don Raridon, Newton; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. D. Rich, Saunemin, II. 

Miss Minta Simons, La Porte City; 
Miss Reba Strain, Page, N. D; Mr. John 
Scanlon, Manilla; Thomas Scanlon, Ma- 
nilla; John Simpson, Washington; Mrs. 
S. C. Salisbury, Cresco; Mr. and Mrs. A. 
I. Stacy, Osage; Mrs. Paul P. Stewart, 
Maynard; Mrs. C. R. Stockdale, Austin- 
ville; Hazel Stockdale, Austinville; W. J. 
Stockwell, Dana. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Tusler, Osage; Mrs. 
Louis Thoma, Fairfield; Miss Elzevir 
Thoma, Fairfield; Mr. J. J. Tarman, Ne- 
vada, 

Willie Williams, Jewell; Otis T. Waula, 
McCallsburg; Mr. and Mrs. D. Wessling, 
Grand Junction; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Woess- 
ner, Shannon, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. J. N. 
Wiese, Bennett; Mrs. Henry Wisneier, 
Monticello; Mr. W. H. Wylie, Boone; Miss 
Vinnie Wylie, Boone; Mr. Henry L. We- 
mark, Ridgeway; Mr. J. A. Western, 
Chariton; Miss Anna Watts, Stromsburg, 
Neb.; Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Whinery, 
Bangor; Mr. and Mrs. John P. Wallace, 
Des Moines; Miss Josephine Wallace, Des 
Moines. 

Mrs. Frank Yetmar, Humboldt; Mrs. 
Elma Young, Clarion; Mrs. J. W. Young, 
Traer; Marion Young, Traer. 

Mrs. Henry Zang, Stromsburg, Neb. 





ILLINOIS FARMERS BUY COOPERA- 
TIVELY 


The Illinois Agricultural Association re- 
ports that Illinois farmers will handle in 
excess of $1,000,000 of gasoline, kerosene, 
and lubricating oils in the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1929. This record is 
predicted for the twenty county companies 
associated with the Illinois Farm Supply 
Company, Chicago, the state cooperative 
purchasing agency. 

“Sales of petroleum products for the 
past five months exceeded the total busi- 
ness of the previous fiscal year,” said L. 
R. Marchant, manager of the state sup- 
ply company. “But this increase includes 
the business of four new county com- 
panies which affiliated with the company 
during the year. Last year’s business 
totaled approximately $600,000, 





Cures corn and small grain per- 
fectly. Shuts out rats, mice, birds 
and night prowlers. Built of heavy, 
20 gauge galvanized steel and lasts 
alifetime. Every jointreinforced with 
heavy angle steel. Defies 
wind and weather, Sizes 
for every farm—200 


bushels capacity to 
4,000. B 


uilt round, 
oblong and in 
gouble shed 


Write for de 
scriptive folder 
and price list. 











SAFETY FIRST! Po 7 acs buviss 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be giad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 




















KALO 
SILOS 


UILD a silo this summer 
with Kale Vitrified 
Salt Glazed Blocks. 
Kalo built silee distinguish 
are as bear 
possible to 





@ farm. ey 
Derfect as it 
make them. 

Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 





jaeiicouiibubalilani 


uns for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 
ey ‘A 6Bilocks, and their 
—— uses in farm 
ey She 
Ml Bee 
a fe o 
wggeew: 3 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, August 16, 

















General Price Outlook 


PRICE coment cy WITH PRE-WAR 
D WITH LAST YEAR 


The icadads columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 148 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eges and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In_most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advance 
as much as other products is due to over- 
production, 





GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
















































































































































MARKETS | 





eo. © be 
to Wi rh 
c eo.) 
~ a ~% 
: 5 ae 
é mos 
o oL° 
BoZ} ham 
Fisher's index number............ 148) 98 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat Cattle cccccocceee 187 98 
1,100-pound fat cattle. 186 100 
Canners and cutters. 193 93 
BOOED. dnissnsessniesosesensenibnnnion 199 87 
HOGS—At Chicago 
LES oo eee Re ER 135 “99 
Light hogs 139 105 
i eee 144 108 
Sows” (rough) solnnith ETE See 95 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs ERE ae 7) WRT. 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool, at seg 139) 79 
Light cow hides, at Chicago.. 105] 74 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | 
Corn, NO. 2B teed rcccisscscsonone 105) 100 
Oats, No. 2 white... 105} 114 
Wheat, No. 2 red 120| 97 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 105| 114 
On lowa Farms— 

Corn “| 138! 1093 
OAL ....-ronsssnsssnseessessvnssercsorvessnssrvnne ones 95] 120 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 146) 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee.. 174] +116 
Bran, at Kansas City.. "| 143} 121 
Shorts, at_ Kansas City __143] 125 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago.. | 109] 89 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas C ity 128| 93 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chic: igo.. 155] 97 
Clover seed, at Tole do... 160) 89 
Timothy seed, at Chicago 61! 91 
Cotton, at New York. 13 97 
Eggs, at Chicago....... 142| 105 
"PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
eT. eee ~ 109799 
Sides 118 50 
Ham ... 176 111 
Jacon ee ceee eres cosecees cccecoen esse ces _ 139 101 
FUTURES—At Chicago 

Corn— 
March 153] 131 
ee EE ET 141 109 
December 150 129 
Oat: 
March 117! 130 
September 110! 119 
December 119) 129 
Whent— 
March ... 129] 123 
BOPtOMPO? cncsmnne eonsncnecesenes 124 121 
DDOCOIDESE  accoccosesveccenbsshenvensscenes 127| 122 
Lard— 
BEREOIIED | iicensisios scabies’ 106] 99 
Sides— 
September _.....cscerseeres shieccuenshaek |} 118{ 94 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville... i so} 100 
Pig iron, at Birminghar 5 112 93 
Copper, at New YoOrk.......scc..0- 112 120 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 196 111 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 144 77 | 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
1x8 No, 2 com. boards... 191 107 
Yellow pine (southern) 

Ix6 and 2 B (finish). 209 115 
Oe En ad 139 100 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New york, 

Month Of dM inucinananl SER 93 
Interest, 60 to 90 “day p paper, 

at New York... copaeeete 199 147 
Industrial stocks 350 120 
Railroad stocks ... 135 109 














RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of pre-war normal. 





| 
| 
t 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
117 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $8.64 for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next September. 
September rib sides indicate a price of 
$9.62 next September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
July 27, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke, 100 per cent, grain 126 
per cent, livestock 94 per cent, lumber 
100 per cent, ore 124 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
43c, week before 44%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 32%,c, week before 
ducks, last week 2c, week before 
20c; fat hens, last week 28c, week be- 
fore 27c; broilers, last week 26c, week 
before 23c; geese, last week 15c, week be- 
fore 12c. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $13.65, week be- 
fore $13.74. Chicago—Last week $11.75, 
week before $12.12. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids cern oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 




















CATTLE 
> 
a 
4 12) 
3 to “ 
s 3a] & 
3 a) } 
£ =| @ 
fe) Oo} 
Med. and noayy wt. beef | | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— | 
Choice and prime— | | 
Last week ....... sesveeee|15.00}16.50/15.38 
Week before  scssssses|15. 30/16,13/15.38 
Good— | 
Last week ...... 5115.00'13.75 


Week BELOLC sesressscccncens $3 15.00/14.2 
Medium— | | 
Last WEEK  ccccccccorce 
Week be ‘fore om 
Common— 
RABE WEB ccssccsccscsoess 
Week before 3.88 
Light weight beef steers | 





(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and br ime— 
Last wee cove ccceccceseeetiee 
Week be fore solinioliabine 
Medium — good— 
Last week. ....... won eens 
Week be oles ecvcecccsensencces | I 
Common 
LAS WOK cncuntnk 
Week DefOTO sccm 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Week 
3ulls— 
eT he 
Week before .. woos 
Canners and cutters— 


sual 50!116.50115.3 
1 


15.25 116. of 





8]13.75 11.13 
}13.38]12 


wie 


5 


9.88/10,25! 9.00 
9.88)10.13} 8.88 





8.75! 9.38] 
9.00) 9.13 


on 
ar 
ww 





6.38! 6.50! 6. 





Last wee one ».13 
WGK DOLOPO: suscsscsensns 6.25] 6.13) 5.88 
Stockers and feeders— 





Last week .... 
Week before 





eee 


..|11.00)11.00/10.25 
of 11.13}11.13}10.7 



















Cows and heifers | 
LASt WEEK  ccccceccsssrcrccrsssee| 8.63! 8.88] 8.38 
WOOK: DOTS... conicsncsncsccions 8.88! 9.13] 8.38 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .... 
Week before = 
Medium (200-250 Ibs. 
Last week 


Week before .... 
Light (150-200 Ibs,)— 
Last week .... 
Week before sii . 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
Last week ae 70/11.45!1 
Week before  accssccosccseere|10.92/11.90!1 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .... 
Week before .... ental 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 





83 
00 














| en Me Ee CE 
WEEK DELOLE crcccccsceceecoere | ecvoveeee|11.25)10.00 
Stock pigs— | 
OE ss ssccccccassenssensasl See conccices 9.58 
WGK DEEDES ciccsnncst SRB 110.00 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | 


medium to a 
Rat WORE sicsciceenens 
Week before .w.............0 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week uavensecse noncencecnee 
Week DELOTC secccecerscssseene 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 


Iis.00113.68113.05 
13.00]13.35 13.50 


10.13)10. 50| 9.63 
10.00|10.38) 9.63 











ERE WOK. cncnnnnnminty BO 0.96 § 
Week before .............} 9.38 | 9.75] 9.38 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
ree 5.7 5| 5.88! 6.00 
Week before ..") 5:63 3| 5.75| 5.63 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 
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HAY 
> 
4 
¥ ° 
n 
zi¢ij2 
= ie ee 
E @is 
fe) m™ |O 
Mixed clover, No. 1— | | 
BRE WOE sone ... 19.00 
Week before ......... Ae CEN .. 19.00 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
LASt WEEK crcscocresscsssccnoece |e cececsee | sore seee [20.00 
WK WELORS a sccccacciessce|s cuss sees) ssesesocs| 20500 
Alfalfa, choice— | } 
SAME | ORG, - enescccteniacs veces 18.50/21.00! 
Week before  ccccrcsceseeeeeee}19.00/20.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last WEEK crccccccsscsccsserees-|16.50/19.00| 
Week before . .-117.50/19.00 
Alfalfa, standard | 
Last week ..{15.50/17.75! 
Week before cecccsrseecesesene |16.00|17.25 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
BOE. DCI cccricticdaniersascs 114.50/15.00 
Week before  ceccoccooee -|14. 00/15.00 
Oat straw— 
TiBBE WERK | sivccccsecticsee 8.50! 7.75] 8.50 
Week before ......000--| 9.00] 7.75; 9.00 
GRAIN 
bey ui 
° . = = 
a}/2| a] 2 
slel al 3 
£ ss 
0 oO} Q 
Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week... 1.00%] .96 | 96%! .94 
Week before...... 11.05% | .974%4/1.05%4| .98 
Corn, No. 3Y— | \ 
Last week......... }1.00%] | -96 | .93 
Week before...... }1.04%4}.. f1.0414) 97% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week.......... | 92 
Week before......}1. 95% 
Oats— | | 
Last Week... 46%4| .4114] .44%4!] .41% 
Week before...... 5014| .45%4] .4944| .46% 
Barley— | | | 
Last Week......cv | 67% 
Week before...... 70 
Rye— 
Last Wweek......000 11.08 96% 
Week before....../1.16  |1.05 
Wheat, No. 2 hard} 
Last week savin a) 1.37 |1.16%4 
Week before. 1.44 [1.311% 
~ e 
¢| 51313 
RY | at Sn |e 
3 2 3 ° bp 
x at 2 kat 
- & S n = 
— Cs — vo = 
= Mp ay_aAlo 
Bran— | | | 
Last week l29.25|27.25}27. 25/23.00] 
Week before....|31.25)28.00/27.75|33.00| 
Shorts— | | 
Last week........|32.25|32. 75|30.5 139.00} 
Week before....|35.50/32.75/30.25/39.00 
Hominy feed— 
EiGet WOK seccct AO BO cesta lccesanne 36.00! 
Week before....|40.25 nocueeliaeueeees 136.00] 
Linseed meal | 
(oO. p.)— | 
Last week 56.25). s.0000e 54.25 
55.75]. scereeee |4.25 


Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 
Last week... 
Week be fore.. 
Tankage— 
Last _ 
Week be fore. 
Gluten— -| 


} 
Week before....| 
:* 
| 


Last week... 
_ Wee k before.. 


~ *Quotations at Des 


all other points, c 


week.. i me 
wefee 





++ | 70.00 





ar lots. 





OOD ccscsccct 









2 


36.00 
Moines ‘in ton lots; 


9 


75.00 70.90 
75.00!70.00 


§.50 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
T BELT STATES 


The following table shows the shipments 


O CORN 


of stocker 


belt states, from the 


kets. 


.M. Carl, Iowa a 


gricultural 


and feeder cattle to the corn 
twelve leading mar- 
The figures are furnished by Leslie 


Statistician, 
‘and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1924-28: 
































to to wf, 3 
OF Bleele ca 
a" | EX | BS|S a8 
On yes oo ta 
“an “a “MAl= on 
o> oe, @, = ack 
Re Oe? oo] 5 2 
Bs | BS | Fs lées3 
BOWE sncccsnsse| ‘Sao 84.4 92.2} 81.5 
Illinois 57.9} 61.8] 78.2) 63.0 
Missouri .. 61.2 85.9 57.6| 73.0 
Nebraska .. 53.9 86.0 87.9 85.8 
Kansas ...... 88.1] 49.9] 73.5] 109.3 
Indiana 64.4 60.9) 149.0 72.1 
AMS ch cassccccomtons 70.6 74.7] 61.3) 59.8 
Total, 7 corn | | 
belt states....| 70.6 72.8 78.2) 86.8 





Week ending June 26, 1929, as a per- 
| centage of receipts for the corresponding 


week ending July 


per cent; 
60.2 per cent; Nebraska, 
Kansas, 77.1 her cent; 


27, 


1928: 


Iowa, 


136.1 
Illinois, 168.7 7 per cent; Missouri, 
54.6 per cent; 
Indiana, 105.0 per 


cent; Ohio, 72.6 per cent; total seven corn 
belt states, 91.5 per cent. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
quoted Pa 


but callable 
week at 96%c. 


in 


1937, 


were 


These bonds are 


par 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4. 46 


per cent. 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 


No. 


2 August corn at Buenos Aires sold 


last week for 915¢c, week before 9314c, 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 41c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 17c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.00, 
and cotton at New York 19.20c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 874 


for Nq@ 2 
wheats’$1.07. 


shelled, new oats 364c, and ane 




















Livestock Receipts ag 


Prices ; | 

Hogs prices are 90 per cent of ¢ : 
year average as contrasted with im | 
cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for 
and 94 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data; 
percentage of ten-year average tora 
ceipts and prices as they have pr 
week by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with the te, 
average of the corresponding week, ¢ 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 





































































*HOGS 
— Her 
om an to 6@ 
3 22 famo' 
n~ | ae Ham! 
5&| 58] pido. § 
OS) Get fair. 
gi | 28] geet. 
: RO} eS | ieee 
i Co. | aa 81) chrot 
June 21 to 27 .... 85| 88 Notic 
June 28 to July 4 88| gg) gy jobit 
July 5 to 11... 95} 94) gy COTDs 
July 12 to 18... 98) 99) gy thine 
July 19 to 24. 86| 8g) rm 
July 25 to August vis 100! 4 : 
August 2 10 9. 90! H as 
Swi 
e 
June 14 to 20 79| (86) 7 vor 
June 21 to 27. 69) 90) jg barm. 
June 28 to July 65 72) jg upkee 
July 5 to l1.. 94) $3! 19 
July 12 to 18. 75| 85! 1m ity 
July 19 to ® 76) 88) 1) free J 
July 25 to August if 78 7 19m Tells 
VC) a 71 79| jog Prove 
write 
tSHEEP pas 
JUNE 14 £0 80 cicccrerenennecl Tl) Ian __ 
June 21 to 27. 75| 891 ' 
June 28 to July 4 75| 84) , 
July 5 to 11... 95] 1161 
July 12 to 18... 78} 107! y 
July 19 to 24... 65) 105! gy 
July 25 to August i 79} 105] 9g I 
August 2 to 9 97| 114) g 
June 14 to 20.. 77 107) f 
June 21 to 27 .. 75 89) 
June 28 to July 75) 84) 19 
duly 5 to ll .. 95] 116 } 
July 12 to 18 78} 107 1 
July 19 to 24.. 65} 105 
July 25 to August it: 79{ 105) 
August 2 to 9... 97| 114) 4 
*Hogs eleven mae “cattle and shee 
seven markets. 
+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combine 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN ' 
Exports of wheat the last week in ia ‘¢ 
were 4,968,000 bushels, as compared wit' be 
4, 064, 000 bushels for the week before an§ ~ © 
5,135,000 bushels for the same week las 
year. Exports of corn the last week ig 
July were 24,000 bushels as_ comparef 
with 35,000 bushels the week before an 
113,000 bushels for the same week la F 
year. Exports of oats the last week i X 
July were 91,000 bushels as compare 1 
with 166,000 bushels for the week befo a 
and 484,000 bushels for the same wee =¥ 
last year. && 
“x4 
EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS ‘ee 
Exports of lard the last week in Jul ¥ 


























were 9,220,000 pounds, as compared wit 
11,383,000 pounds the week before and 
8,822,000 pounds for the same week las 
year. Exports of pork the last week ig 
July were 4,676,000 pounds, as compared 
with 5,453,000 pounds the week _ befor 
and 7,024,000 pounds for the same weel 
last year. 





EGG PRICES PROMISE HIGHER 

Receipts for the flush production sea 
con, thus far, are slightly in excess ¢ 
‘ast season, but, to offset this, stora 
reserves show a very marked decline 
compared with a year ago. These t 
facts considered together indicat! 
heavier consumption than a year ago, an 
since prices have been somewhat higher 
an increase in demand. The demand fa 
eggs next spring will probably be mai 
tained near or slightly below this year’ 
level, so far as can now be foreseen. 

The price situation appears favorablé 
for the coming fall, with the peak pric 
for fresh eggs probably above those @ 
last fall. With probable increased ft 
ceipts of fresh eggs during Decemba 
and January, especially from commerc' 
flocks, the prices of the higher grad 
may suffer more than the usual reducti 
during those months, even tho the pricé 
of other eggs may be maintained on 
par with those of a year earlier. Wi 
the prospective increase in egg supplié 
next spring. Some recessions _ bell 
prices prevailing this spring may be & 
pected, even tho demand should be mai 
tained at this year’s level. A weakenil§ 
in business activity, should this occl 
might have a further depressing effet 
upon egg price levels. 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A standard vet and humai 
liniment or be om Ary only is 
black and white package—a strictly 
American made product. Make surt 
you ask for and get Caustic Balsam- 
all druggists or direct $2.00. 

LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO 
Ustablished 50 Years : CLEVELAND, OHIC 
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81, ay chrome nickel steel. 
85) 85 Notice the wonderful 
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95; 94) corn, alf alfa—every- 
93, if Sf thing you raise. As fine 
86 . 1@ asyou — as he 
4 able capacity. . ear 
oO! = %@ corn an hour. FO.B. FACTORY 


: Can't Breah—Needs No Repairs 
Swing hammers batter grain “on the fly.” ” No 
_ knives, gears or burrs. No metal-to-metal grinding. 
79| 86) ip No friction. Rocks, bolts, or wire in the grain do no 
69; 90) iM barm. Repairs never necessary. Lowest known 
72) 19 upkeep cost. 
Write for FREE Book 
15] 85! gl If you can’t come to the Fair, send NOW for new 
16) —88| 1;#8 free EASY Book. Illustrations. Letters from users. 
| 87| j9M Tells of new double-size EASY that sells for $117.50. 
v1 79| 19m Proves economy of grinding feeds. Get your copy. 
<“@ write N-O-W! 
BASY MFG. CO., Dept.85-K, Limcoln, Neb. 
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Rates *2 to $3 Per Day 
All-Rooms with Bath 
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These tay FREE can use. All steel sections full 





ss = BOOK 16 in. wide with 16 bends, 
at higher strongest ever built. Fast, 
>manai smooth working, big capac- 
be mai ity, yet needs little power. 
All steel 4-wheel derrick. 
The finest, longest lasting 
outside equipment any 
man can own, but priced 
no more than ordinary ele- 
vators. A size for every 
job. Write for book show- 
ing also Little Giant 
Copper Bearing Galvanized 
Steel Portable Elevators. 
. Portattc Moveter 


g- Co. 
103 McLun St. 
Bloomin: 
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on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
: g_ should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or $2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 
ilorse hook 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “Thad a colt that knocked 
his knee and oe bodly swollen. pone 
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ABSORBINE 








ADE MARK 


|W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St.. $ 


m <cEASY|] 











Sawin 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“That was some trip to Yel- 
lowstone! Now let’s go to the 
state fair and see Iowa’s big 
show.” 














THE EFFORT 

They sat opposite each other at a rather 
rickety marble-topped table in the crowd- 
ed tea shop. 

One was a big, burly individual, and 
the other a diminutive little man in a 
bowler hat. 

They had been steadily munching for 
a quarter of an hour, when the little man 
suddenly tapped the other on the arm. 

“Do you think you could pass me the 
sugar?’ he asked, rather timorously. 

The big, burly one scowled. 

“P'r’aps,”” he muttered. 
moving pianners all me life.” 


“I’ve been 


A NEW TRICK 
“IT say! That horse you sold me has 
dropped down dead.” 
“Can't ’elp it, sir. ’E never did that 
while I ’ad ’im!” 


YES, YES, WE UNDERSTAND 
“Dear teacher,’’ wrote Mrs. Jones, 
“please excuse Willie from school today. 
He caught a skunk.” 


ALL IN PRONUNCIATION 

Old Lady (to druggist): “I want a box 
of canine pills.” 

Druggist: “What's the matter with 
the dog?’”’ 

Old Lady (indignantly): “I want you 
to know, sir, that my husband is a gen- 
tleman.” 

The druggist put up some quinine pills 


“in profound silence. 


LIGHT OCCUPATION 

“What time does the next train come 
in?’ asked little Edward of the old sta- 
tlon agent. 

“Why, you little raseal, I've told you 
five times that it comes in at 4:44.” 

“I know it,’’ replied Edward, ‘‘but I like 
to see your whiskers wabble when you 
say 4:44.” 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 
Teacher (in grammar class): ‘Willie, 
please tell me what it is when I say, 
‘I love, you love, he loves’.’”’ 
Willie: ‘“‘That’s one of them triangles 
where somebody gets shot.” 





AND TRIMMING OFF THE COST 

The small car had balked again, and 
while one climbed under it to work, the 
other sat and chatted. 

“You know, I don’t think forty-four 
hours such a short week. Look at the 
American auto factory, where they only 
work thirty-eight.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said the mechanic with a grunt, 
“but I think they might put in another 
ten tightening up the bally nuts.” 


NOW, THAT ISN’T NICE 
Se ottish canoes are the safest, say 
statisticians. There's nary a tip in a 
boatload. 


YES OR NO 

Lawyer (to flustered witness): ‘‘Now, 
sir, did you or did you not, on the date 
in question or at any other time, say to 
the defendant or anyone else, that the 
statement imputed to you and denied by 
the plaintiff was a matter of no moment 
or otherwise? Answer me, yes or no.” 

Bewildered Witness: “Yes or no, 
what?” 


DONE 
She: “Why, doctor, you told me to 
show my tongue, but you haven’t even 
looked at it.’’ 
Doctor: ‘No, it was only to keep you 
quiet while I wrote the prescription.” 


FARM RELIEF AT LAST 


Ford touring car and upright piano for 
cattle and hogs.—Adv. 
* 


WHY, SANTY! 
Visitor: “Is your daddy at home?” 
Small Son: ‘‘No. Daddy has not been 
here since mother caught Santa Claus 
kissing the cook.” 


POLITENESS 
Old Gentleman. (who has collided vio- 
lently with a young man): “I beg your 
pardon, sir.” 
Young Man: “Entirely my fault, sir.” 
“Then why the blazes don’t you look 
where you’re going?”’ 


Near-Sighted Old Lady: ‘Look, there’s 
a dear, old-fashioned girl. Her dress but- 
tons all the way up the back.” 

Her Daughter: ‘Nonsense, mother; 
that’s her backbone.” 

















5905! 


Welcome to 
Iowas Great 
gmond 





| great days of 


Jubilee features, combined with the 
world’s largest agricultural and live- 
stock fair. 


Historical exhibits of pioneer days in 
lowa—mam {noth pageant of transpor- 
tation; history of the harvesting ma- 
chine; early Iowa fashion revue; Hoo- 
ver’s birthplace; interesting new fea- 
tures daily. 


America’s greatest agricultural show— 
6,000 head of livestock; 10 acres of 
grain, fruit, and farm exhibits; 40 
acres of machinery. 


$30,000 horse races—auto races; na- 
tionally famous entries; fastest track 
in the West. 


2,000 Farm Boys and girls in exhibits 
and demonstrations. 


“Last Days of Pompeii”, greatest, most 
appalling fireworks spectacle of all 
time. 


15—Big circus attractions—15 


7—Famous bands and orchestras—7 
4—Society horse shows—4 


Aircraft show, radio show, auto show; 
100-acre free camp ground. 


The greatest exposition in three-quar- 
ters of a century; plan your outing 
NOW! 


@ 


AUG, 21°30* 


Des Moines 


Jub; 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











TRY THIS ON FRE 

Your veterinarian knows and re- 
commends genuine SANTONIN 
because it is harmless yet a 


powerfully effective ingredient 
for ridding hogs of worms. 


SANTONIN 


World’s Greatest Worm Destroyer 
Use coupon below and send for a Free 
Capsule of SANTONIN to try on one pig 
with worms. Follow simple directions 
and note results — you'll be astonished! 
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Eppley Hotels 
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IN COUNCIL BLUFFS 
Hotel Chieftain 


IN MARSHALLTOWN 
Hotel Tallcorn 
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Look for what yau need ssi 
Sell what you wish through these~ columns 
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RATE 10c PER WORD counted at Sabet tee 
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- FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





IOWA 











~ Number { Number Insertions 

4 | 8 | 13 

Is 1 1.20/$ Z 4ol$ soos 4.80,$ 9.60|$15.60 
1.30 2.60] 3.90] 5.20] 10.40] 16.90 
1.40] 2.80] 4.20] 5.60) 11.20) 18.20 
1'50| 3.00] 4.50] 6.00] 12.00) 19.50 
1.60} 3.20) 4.80) 6.40] 12.80) 20.80 
1.70| 3.40| 5.10} 6.80] 13.60) 22.10 
1.80} 3.60} 5.40] 7.20] 14.40] 23.40 
1.90] 3.80] 5.70] 7.60] 15.20] 24.70 
2.00} 4.00/ 6.00] 8.00] 16.00} 26.00 
2.10| 4.20] 6.30) 8.40] 16.80} 27.30 
2.20} 4.40] 6.60! 8.80] 17.60| 28.60 
2.30| 4.60] 6.90! 9.20] 18.40] 29.90 
2.40| 4.80] 7.20] 9.60} 19.20] 31.20 

















COMMISSION HOUSES 


wet BANKERS’ LIFE, DES MOINES, AND 

WOC, Palmer School, Davenport, broadcast 
produce markets, alternating daily, furnished 
& Nevins Co., 1133 Fulton Mar- 





by Coyne 
ket, Chicago. Chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
keys and veal wanted. 








WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, 
veal, rabbits. Highest possible prices paid. 
Write for information and tags. Drake & 
Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POUL- 
try-veal-eggs. Furnish coops on request. 
F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. 
Established 1890. 








GRAIN 


GRAIN ROUGHT AND SOLD FOR CASH 


or future delivery on conservative margin 





basis. Members Chicago Board of Trade, 
Schoff & panier, Burlington, Des Moines, 
Cedar Rapids, U. S. Yards, Thdooee. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—BIRD DOG POINTER PUPPIES, 
whelped June 11; all papers to register. Bi 











healthy puppies; males $15; females $10, Ear 
Javis, Edina, __ Missouri. 

FOR SALE—CROSSBRED GERMAN AND 
English shepherds. 2 months. 5 spayed 

females. E. H. Schroeder, _Postv ille, , Iowa. 

POLICE PUP Ss, , MONTH OL D, WOLF GRAY, 
farm raised. Working parents. $5 each. i. 

B. Hardman, Granger, Iowa. 

FOR SALE — NEWFOUNDL -AND PUPS. 
Males $10; females $7. Theo. Buell, Hol- 

stein, Towa. 





COLLIES 
CLOSING OUT SALE OF COLLIES FROM 


prize winning stock. The kind that brinig 





WONDERFUL 10-acre home, ten-room mod- 
ern house, large screen porch, hot water 
heat, electricity, city water, bath, beautifully 
located, grand fon trees, five transconti- 
nental highways, concrete road one block, 
two-car tile garage, finest tile hog house, 
chicken house, barn, alfalfa, grapes, berries, 
150 fruit trees, woven wire fenced, located 
edge Independence, city schools. Any reliablq 
Waterloo real estate firm will show to re- 
sponsible people, small down payment, bal- 
ance like rent, owner selling. 


160 ACRES. IF YOU ARE 

a real home, this will suit. 
good barn and outbuildings. Water facilities 
excellent. One mile town. Best loam soil. 
Oats made & bushels this season. Real com- 





LOOKING FOR 


Modern house 
, 








munity. Pay you to investigate. R. D. Holli- 

day, owner, Bayard, Iowa. 

FIVE IOWA FARMS, CLAY, O’BRIEN, 
Buena Vista counties, 10 to 3: acres. 


will sell or exchange and make good terms 

to reduce my holdings. A. W. Jones, Sac 

City, Towa. 

GOOD O’BRIEN COUNTY QUARTER. WELL 
improved and well located. I, R. Hurliss, 











Sutherland, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
GRAIN AND STOCK FARM, 311 ACRES, 
for. rent March 1, Kandiyohi county, Min- 
nesoto, on main lighway between illmar 


and Raymond. Good iand, first class house, 
fair barn and other buildings When reply- 
ing, give full particulars regarding yourself, 
size and age of family, farming equipment 
and stock. A good farmer properly equipped 
should be able to make good on this farm. 
Will rent to suitable tenant at $4 an acre. 
H. C. Klein, 55 E. Tenth St., St. Paul, Minn. 


70 ACRES MINNESOTA STOCK, GRAIN 
and dairy farm. One mile from town. Good 
buildings. Rich, black loam soil. 500 acres 
in crop. Acquired by foreclosure. Price $35 
er acre. Smaller farms also for sale. R. B. 
artin, 503 Willmac Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FOR SALE BY ELDERLY OWNER—HIGH 
class well improved 160-acre farm, all under 
cultivation. Good buildings and fences. 
miles from Iowa line. Write for descriptions 
and terms. Jarco,-Austin, Minn. 
IOWA, NORTHERN MISSOURI, SOUTHERN 
Minnesota and Nebraska foreclosed farms 
for sale by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—A NUMBER OF GOOD FARMS 
in daisying, section,ereasonable prices, easy 
terms Glarner, West Concord, Dodge 
County, Minn. 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA DAIRY FARMS— 




















Six . 





WANTED—A MAN TO REPRESENT WAL- 
laces Farmer in southern Iowa. An inter- 
esting proposition for the right man. Write 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Towa. 
AGENTS WANTED 
FARMER AGENTS W ANTED—PART TIME 
to sell nursery stock in your locality for 





one of Iowa’s best known nurseries. Easy 
to sell, Fine earnings. Write for particulars. 
Capital City Nurseries, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 





HAY—STRAW—GRAIN 
CORN FOR SALE 

FOR SALE—6,000 BUSHELS OF GOOD No. 2 

or better, yellow corn. Price 5 cents less 
than St. Louis. Shipping terms regular. 
Loaded at Hamilton or Lovilia, Iowa. Chet 
Bailey, Bussey, Iowa. 

HAY 

GET FULL MAKET VALUE FOR YOUR 

hay and prompt returns. Ship to John Dev- 
lin Hay Co., 192 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land that can 
be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
BERKSHIRE BOARS, GILTS AND SOWS; 
bred for fall litters; for sale at reasonable 
prices. Write and see our Berkshires at Iowa 
and Minnesota State Fairs. J. H. Nickel & 
Sons, Arenzville, Illinois. 
MO NNN CH 
35 ig GUERNSEY COWS AND HEIF- 
ers, ringing. Al! T. . tested. Art 





























wrlegh, umner, Iowa, 3 miles east, 1 mile 
north. 
FOR SALE—FORTY GUERNSEY PEDI- 


greed and gee, two year old heifers, fresh- 








en early fa Select stock for foundation 

herds. W. H. Correll, Mineral Point, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 

COMPT, ISPERSA FIF 


head T, B. tested grade and purebred Hol. 
steins. High herd in association, averaging 
350 Ibs. fat. Records to 735 Ibs. fat. Septem- 
ber 2nd to 11. Handy-Doscher, Postville, Ja. 
WE HAVE A NUMBER OF FINE HOL- 

stein bulls for sale, ready for service. Bred 
for type and production. Shomont Farms, 
Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—TWO REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 

bulls, 12 months. $100 and $125. H. L. Ryon, 
Spencer, Iowa. 











JERSEYS 


FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 














home the cows, guard your children, your 
home. A trustworthy and intelligent com- Corn, clover and alfalfa land. _Get our new high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper 
anion. Shomont Kennels, Box 66, Monticello, free list. Murray’s Land Office, Wadena, | color and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, 
owa. os Minn. oe Collins, Iowa. 

BABSIYe NORTH DAKOTA SHETLAND PONIES 
FOR SALE—CHINCHILLA RABBITS FROM FOR TRADE—320 ACRES IN RANSOM | SHETLAND PONIES, $35 UP. WRITE YOUR 
_registered stock, also a few white Flemish County, N. —. southeast North Da- wants. Brooks Pony Farm, Belmond, Iowa. 


Giants. Priced reasonable. Ambrose Hess, 


Worthington, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


RENT OR PURCHASE IMPROVED FARM— 
Crop payments, low prices. Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana offer good opportuni- 
ties. Purchase like renting—one-fourth of 
crop to pay principal and interest. good 
farmer can pay out in a few years with cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs. Clover, alfalfa grow 
luxuriantly. Feed crops very successful. 
Make a vaéation trip and see the country. 
We can help you find a location. Write for 
free book, list and detailed information. Low 
excursion rates. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 507, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. Free 
Zone of Plenty Book tells about Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon. 








kota, black soil, 


buildings, good silo, 
corn and alfalfa ners i 


n banner county of 
North Dakota. Will take land in trade in 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas or Missouri. Ss. 
Boyer, Elliott, N. Dak. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


_ AL, E. SOU DAKOTA 

cres just outside corporation county seat, 
all tillable. New hog house, 32 by 40. City 
aes ee corn and stock country. Price 
$125 acre. % cash, balance easy terms. 
Box gr Ww allaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—160 ACRES ADJOINING HUS- 
tling little a“ on gravel highway. Improve- 
ments ample _ for if section. $85 per acre. 
$5,000 cash. Balance long time, 5%%. 
South Dakota. Fine country. d crops and 
ie prices. Box 82, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
foines, Lowa. 











CANADA 


MANITOBA—MR, RENTER—SOUTH MANI- 
toba offers you a rare opportunity for large 








profits and independence. Improved farms 
with splendid soil, water, good roads, close 
to excellent markets and schools—$25 per 
acre. Gcod unimproved farms $5 per acre and 


up. All within fifteen to thirty miles of 
Winnipeg—a fast growing city of 250,000. 
Manitoba is as sure of crop country as Iowa. 
Wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax, alfalfa, clover 
timothy and all root crops yield better than 
in Iowa. Splendid stock raisitfg country, of- 
fering great opportunities. Low taxes and 
just laws. Very easy terms. For purchaser 
with equipment; no payment asked for the 
first two years except interest and _ taxes. 
Attractive discount for substantial cash pay- 
ment. Buy today. Lands advancing and _ this 
chance will not recur. Will meet you in Win- 
nipeg by appointment and show lands. Let 
us know your requirements and will send full 
details. In land business here for seventeen 
years. Des Moines references Des Moines 
National bank, A. B. Funk, Alex Fitzhugh, 
H. E. Sampson. Blackert & Funk, Selkirk, 
Manitoba. 
FOR SALE — 160 ACRES BLACK LOAM, 
clay subsoil, high state of cultivation, 120 
in wheat and oats, six-room house, good ‘out- 
buildings, good water, seven miles from 
Turtleford, good roads, mixed farm. Avail- 
able after October 15. Will sell equipment, 
five horses, new Fordson, full line farm ma- 





chinery. Price, without equipment, 32 dollars 
per acre, half cash. Also available 16 for 
pasture, under lease at 4 cents per acre. 


Fenced and adjoining farm. W. R. Bierce, 


Turtleford, Sask. 
FARM WANTED 
FIRS FARMER WANTS TO HEAR 
from owner of ranch who will rent for 
poate. Box 83, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
owa 





- 








WALLACES’ FARMER GUARANTEES 

these advertisers to be reliable. Look over 
the bargains offered here today and buy what 
you need. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—SHEEP AND CATTLE—FEED- 
ing lambs and breeding ewes. Hereford 
calves and P eka a also breeding or feeding 








heifers. r. heifers T. B. tested. Write or 
| wire. G. D. Canfield, Bloomfield, Iowa. Box 94. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BATTERIES 


| 





| FARM LIGHT BATTERIES, DIRECT FROM 


save $25 to $50, guaranteed five 


factory, 
Amana Society, High, 


ears, prices $98.65. 
owa, Box 1. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SATE, TRADE, RENT—GARAGE. GOOD 


town. C. F. Coburn, Fulda, Minn, 
CORN HARVESTER 
Cc AN’ re) AR R, 
man’s price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 











Gentlemen: 


to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


READER’S ORDER FOR CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of the classified page. 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please start my classified ad containing 


scesSvesvabueoseneees times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $..............cs00+0. 


words, to run 








Address .... 





Write your ad here: ..... 

















(Minimum charge, $1.20) 











| field, Ill. 


DISC _JOINTERS 
FOR SALE—BULL DOG DISC JOINTERS 


Cuts through, turns under sweet clover 
straw, weeds, trash without clogging. Pres 











literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush. 
ville, Ind. 

DITCHING MACHINES 
FOR SALE—NUMBER ONE BU CKEVE 


ditching machine, in good running order 
Victor Mason, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
FARM MACHINERY 
FOR SALE—CASE 28-50 STEEL SEPARATOR 
and 15-30 International 4 cylinder tractor, 
Complete rig $450. J. B. Mitchell, Shenan. 
doah, Iowa. 











KODAK FINISHING 

TRIAL ORDER, SEND 25c AND ROLL FOR 
six beautiful ‘glossitone prints. None bet. 
ter. Fast service. Day Night Studio, §. 
dalia, Mo. 

—— FILM DEVELOPED, SIX PERMA. 

one border prints 2c (silver). Interocean, 
Litchfield, Til. 
MASONRY INFORMATION 

WASONRY WORK—17° YEARS” EXPERE 
ence building. Brick, hollow tile work. 
gg answered. Estimates made. Floyd 
‘ook, R. 5, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING 


for patents. Send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ ’and “Record of Invention” 
form. No charge for information on how to 
roceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
atent Attorney, 149-T Security Savings & 
Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT 
attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 82 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANT TO BUY 
BAGS 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT 


on 200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Spring- 


POULTRY 


BUFF MINORCAS AND BUFF LEGHORN 
pullets and cockerels, all breeds. Also bees. 
Van de Waa Hatchery, Orange City, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
FOR SALE—WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, 
hatched April 1. Well matured and in fine 
condition. rs. H. C. Beauchamp, Reinbeck, 


Iowa. 
TURKEYS 


FOR SALE—STARTED BRONZE TURKEYS, 
two months old. Mrs. Oren Hester, Rock- 


port, Mo. 
USED CARS 


THE BEST PLACE IN IOWA TO BUY 
light used cars. McCamey Motor Company, 
215 East Grand Ave.. Des Moines. 


BABY CHICKS 


REDUCED PRICES—QUALITY CHICKS. 
Missouri accredited. Per 100: Leghorns, 
$i Barred Rocks, Anconas, $9; White Rocks, 
eds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $10; assorted, 
00 per cent alive, prepaid. Catalog free. 
issouri Poultry Farms, Box 42, Columbia, 
Missouri. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GRIMM ALFALFA, $19.30 PER BU. MON- 
tana grown, in state sealed bags; Hardy 
Northwestern Alfalfa, $10.80; new Timothy, 
$2.40; Kharkov Wheat—Guaranteed heaviest 
yielder, $1.6€0 bu. Recleaned, copper treated 
and sacked. Write for samples and circular 
matter. Frank Sinn, Box 404, Clarinda, Iowa. 
HARDY ALFALFA SEED, 90 PER CENT 
pure, $10 bushel; gt clover, 93 per cent 
ure, $3; Grimm alfalfa, 95 oe oe cent .— $15, 
eturn seed if not satisfie ‘owman, 
Concordia, Kansas. 


SETTING HENS LOSING TO 
INCUBATORS 


The fluffy old mother hen continues to 
lose out in the race with the mechanical 
substitutes. About 43 per cent of all 
chickens raised are still hatched under 
hens. Incubators on the farm hatch about 
24 per cent of the chickens raised, and 
eges supplied by farmers and hatched for 
a fee amount to about 10 per cent. Com- 
mercial hatcheries now hatch about 23 
per cent of the anual baby chick crop. 

A distinct difference is evident when 
regional areas are compared. In _ the 
South Atlantic states from Virginia to 
Florida, and in the South Central states, 
the hen holds her own and hatches about 
two-thirds of the chicks as compared with 
all others. Rhode Island with only 14 
per cent of hen-hatched chicks is the 
lowest in this respect, and in no other 
states is the percentage lower than 20. 
The North Atlantic states and the west- 
ern states buy the largest proportions of 
baby chicks, 45 per cent and 41 per cent, 
respectively. Farm hatching of chicks 
in incubators is most popular in the north 
central states, more than 30 per cent be- 
ing reported from this source. Missouri 
and Kansas each with 40 per cent of their 
chicks hatched in incubators on the farms 
are high in this group. 
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1OWA 

southwestern—Mills County, August 9— 
reshing still the order of the day, yields 
ow as 15 bushels to the acre for wheat 
i the oat yield is light. Heavy dews 
light showers make conditions unfav- 
he for threshing. Corn is coming 
along fairly well but a little uneven. 
Every one is long on pasture this season 
nd some to spare, All of those sowing 
ass seed last spring have excellent 
ae Old corn seems to be about ail 
‘one. All grain prices are showing a 
turn for the better.—O. C. Cole. 
Western—Guthrie County, August 9— 
weather has been hot and dry for three 





weeks, only a few light showers. Corn 
iwoks good, but needs rain. Threshing 
nearly finished. Grain is of nice quality 


put light yield. Hay was plentiful. Grass- 
poppers are thick in\meadows, Clover is 
ooking fine and some will be cut for seed, 
: are bad and cows are falling low in 
Ik production. No farm land selling.— 






nilis Rogers. 
Northeastern—Howard County, August 
o_Threshing is in full swing. Some 


erain is yielding well and some is rather 


light. Not very much stacking is being 
done. We are very much in need of 
ain. Early potatoes are good. Pastures 
e looking somewhat brown.—H. E. 
Wells. 


Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Au- 
9—Threshing is about three-fourths 
finished. Oats yield run from 15 to 50 
bushels. Corn is doing nicely. A good 
rain would do a lot of good. A few have 
started fall plowing, still plows pretty 
nard. Most fields of new seeding look 
good. Hogs 11c, oats 38c, barley 52¢c.— 
Cc. Laydon. 

Southern—Marion County, August 8— 
Threshing probably 80 per cent finished. 
Oats selling for 36c, wheat $1.10. Quality 
excellent. Had about 1.25 inches rain dur- 

ng past week. Probably half the corn in 
this county was damaged by prolonged 


gust 








dry weather. Pastures very dry. Creeks 
and springs drying up. Some corn in 
roasting ear. A little fall plowing done.— | 


F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southwestern — Montgomery County, 
August 6—The weather has not been ex- 
cessively wet and has turned cooler. 
There have been a few showers registered. 
Surface moisture becoming scarce in the 
corn fields and the soil cracking up, but 
the only firing so far has been confined to 
the margin rews on the outside. It is 
true that a return of hot, dry weather 
will result in some dry leaves around the 
bottom of the hills, and the ears begin 
to look pinched. Corn has had to depend 
on subsoil moisture to a very great ex- 
tent the past two weeks. Threshing re- 
turns are variable, and somewhat light. 
—Art Nelson. 

Eastern—Clinton County, August 7— 
The heavy rain of Aug. 2 came just in 
time to save the corn in this section. 
It put a stop to threshing for a few days. 
Another week will see the threshing com- 
pleted in this neighborhood. All small 
grain yielding well. Wheat going from 
30 to 8S bushels and oats 40 to 75. A new 
combine in this county is harvesting late 
oats today. Pastures, lawns and gardens 
revived since the rain.—Fred Schepers. 


ILLINOIS 
Western—Schuyler County, August 6— 
inch of rain fell last night which is 
beneficial to corn and soy beans. 
eshing nearing completion with an 
vield of wheat, oats and barley. 
of good quality. Soy beans 
very promising with an increased acreage. 
Corn late and .uneven and sorry looking. 
Hay a good yield, but cut late. Some un- 
cut. Much idle land this year on account 
of excess moisture.—L. F. King. 


ek 
verage 


All grains 





MISSOURI 

, Central—Pettis County, August 9—On 
\ugust 5 we had .66 rain, the first for 
three weeks. Late corn is benefited, but 
much of the early planted is damaged. 
No plowing for wheat yet. Hay making 
and grain threshing are nearing the fin- 
‘h. Indications are that the wheat acre- 
will be smalL—W. D. Wade. 

Central—Moniteau County, August 8— 
A genuine rain fell today, which was bad- 
ly needed. Threshing practically finished. 
Wheat yields varied from 2 to 17 bushels 
per acre, oats around 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre. Oats 45e, corn $1.14, bran $1.60, 
“ Ss 22c, cream 41c, eggs 34c and 25c.— 
teader, 

Northwestern—Andrew County, August 
l\—Plenty of moisture, two or three 
showers last week and a good rain last 
night is pushing the corn crop along 
nicely with roasting ears in the early 
Dlanting. Hay all in and plenty for all. 
“hreshing about finished. Wheat ran from 
% bushels in some fields to 20 to 30 in 
a tew fields. Oats made from 20 to 40 
bushels to the acre. No crops on the 
overflow bottoms. Wheat $1.10, corn 90c to 
£1.00, oats 45e, hogs $9.00 to $11.00, cream 
48c, ‘springs 27e, hens 20c, eggs 27c.—J. 
Griggs. 


age 











NEBRASKA 

Central—Merrick County, August 9—It 
is getting very dry and hot and rain is 
needed has been completed and threshing 
harvest has been completed and threshing 
and stacking is in progress. The yield of 
wheat was 14 to 15 bushels per acre 
and oats 13 to 14 bushels per acre. 
second cutting of alfalfa was cut and 
stacked in good shape. The corn has 
been laid by and is in tassel and some has 
ears on. Pastures are in good condition. 
—George E. Martin. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, August 
38—Threshing is about all finished. Wheat 
yields were from 2 to 20 bushels, aver- 
age 10 to 12 bushels per acre, oats from 
10 to 20 per acre. Mostly third and fourth 
grade wheat due to the damaging hail 
and electric storm of June 19 when so 
many buildings were destroyed by the 
series of tornadoes that swept over this 
county. Over 500 windmills were wrecked 
besides barns, granary, corn cribs and 
other outbuildings in a strip about twelve 
miles wide nearly across the county. A 
great deal of fall plowing has been done 
by those who are done threshing. It is 
getting very dry.—Charles M. Turner. 

South Central—Gage County, August 10 
—With no rain for about a month in 
localities, the ground plows up without 
any moisture. About half of the plowing 
is done. Corn is commencing to suffer 
and we need a good soaking rain soon. 
Markets: Wheat, $1.10, corn 87c, oats 43c. 
—Jacob Claassen. 


KANSAS 

Northeastern—Nemaha and Brown 
Counties, Auguest 9—Rain has been badly 
needed all over this section for some time. 
Unless moisture comes soon the corn will 
be a very light crop—it is hurt badly now 
but rain would help it a lot. The corn 
was in poor shape to stand dry weather 
because of being wet earky. Threshing 
has been done for two weeks. The wheat 
made on a fair average of from 12 to 18 
bushels—it was too wet for wheat early 
in the spring. It was the poorest wheat 
crop raised here in years. Wheat stubble 
is in good shape to plow but the oats 
ground cannot be plowed unless tractor is 
used and then it is hard work. A fine 


| stand of new clover in the wheat stubble— 


it is extra heavy and will either make 
seed or a heavy crop of hay. It was a 
perfect spring for new seeding. The sec- 


ond crop of alfalfa was about the average. 
Feeders have been paying $1 for old corn 
for some time. There is not much old 
corn in the country.—M. J. Geer. 


PROE-TS 


« ~TO 
LIV VESTOCK 


PURE BRED ANDO 
\ Vg 


OTHERWISE 
I spent an instructive day at Monona 


Farm, Madison, Wisconsin, last week. 
This farm is owned by the Quaker Oats 
Company. They are carrying on some 
extensive experiments in fat and dairy 
cattle, hog and sheep ‘feeding. These 
feeding experiments incorporate the use 
of the by-products of their mill, and are 
conducted by the Wisconsin Agriculture 
College under the direct supervision of 
Dr. G. Bohstedt with the assistance of 
Prof. A. W. Lathrop. J. A. McLean, for- 
merly an instructor at the Iowa State 
College, has charge of the farm. 

Dr. Bohstedt expects to find the per- 
centage of fiber that can successfully be 
used in feeds, and while there is no offi- 
cial release on the information gathered 
to date, the test indicates that some 
valuable information will be obtained. The 
fiber content in a majority of their ex- 
periments has been raised 2 per cent and 
in many cases 4 per cent above accepted 
standards with increased gains. 

There have been many experiments con- 
ducted on tankage, oil meal and cotton 
seed meal, all of which are by-products 
of manufacturing or processing plants. 
If the by-products of milled Iowa grains 
can successfully be fed to livestock, those 
engaged in milling are interested in find- 
ing how best they can be fed. 

The Quaker Oats Company is to be 
complimented in conducting these experi- 
ments under the direction of a state in- 
stitution. 


























By A. Rambler 


Dairy feeding experiments are under 
way continuously at Monona Farm. They 
are conducted to determine the value of 
different feeds and also the necessary 


- protein content.* On another farm ex- 


tensive poultry feeding experiments are 
being conducted. 


The 





It is surprising that few breeders, feed- 
ers, buyers or packers have checked their 
operations against individual cut-out 
values in hogs. Among weight classes it 
is generally known about what weight 
and finish will kill out the best. How- 
ever, the animals that dress out better 
than the genefal average are not known. 
Can they be selected by a type, certain 
outward characteristics, weight or meas- 
urements? Last week, the Institute of 
American Meat Packers ran several car- 
loads of hogs thru the Chicago plants in 
order to see if cut-out values can be cor- 
related with some outward appearance or 
measurement of the hog. Carcass meas- 
urements were also taken. 


Professors King and Scott of Purdue 
University have carcass measurements on 
nearly 1,000 head of hogs that they are 
able to check against cut-out values. 
When the statistical part of their work 
becomes available, somewhat definite 
standards should be available for carcass 
grading. 


The statement that times are changing 
so rapidly that one has to run in order 
to stand still is certainly applicable to the 
conditions under which we are living. 
Not only do market conditions change, 
but even the content of feeds grown on 
our farms seem to undergo a chemical 
change. 


At the Iowa Cattle Feeders’ Day, held 
in Ames recently, the value of minerals 
in cattle feeding was demonstrated. 
Owing to the variability in feeds, it is 
evident that a shot gun mixture of min- 
erals must be developed for cattle feed- 
ing. What these minerals are and the 
amounts to be used will have to be deter- 
mined by experiments. 


The Colorado Experiment Station, Fort 
Collins, Colorado, has conducted feedlot 
fattening ration experiments for lambs. 
Their results show that barley fed with 
alfalfa hay produced more growth, but 
with less finish than corn. Number 2 
barley was worth 89 per cent as much as 
corn. Number 3 barley 83 per cent. Num- 
ber 2 rolled barley was worth 87 per cent 
as much as corn. Apparently it does 
not pay to grind barley for sheep accord- 
ing to this test. One-fourth pound of 
cottonseed meal fed with barley and 
alfalfa increased the gain per lamb 5% 
pounds, and in turn each ton of cotton- 
seed meal fed replaced 1,842 pounds of 
barley and 1,667 pounds of alfala. 


It cost 87 per cent less to put the gains 
on 41 pound lambs than it did on 60 
pound lambs, but they were worth 91 
cents a hundred less at the end of the 
experiment. Light lambs must be pur- 
chased for at least 50 cents a hundred less 
than the heavy lambs to return the same 
profit if they are to be sold at the same 
time. 





The 1925 farm census shows that 21 
per cent of all the cows milked were 
beef cows. This would indicate that 
owners found this type of cow the most 
profitable under average farm conditions, 
Several states and the United States gov- 
ernment are conducting experiments with 
milking beef strains. 


Seven thousand five hundred milk yields 
were registered with the British Ministry 


| of Agriculture last year. Four thousand, 


| 





three hundred twenty-six were of the 
Milking Shorthorn breed. Six Shorthorns 
exceeded 20,000 pounds of milk, and 42 
gave between 15,000 and 20,000 pounds, 
There is a tendency among Shorthorn 
breeders of England to limit the lacta- 
tion period to forty-five weeks in order 
to allow the cow to calf every twelve 
months, 





RESEARCH DISPROVES TRADITIONS 
OF SHEEPMEN 


Traditionally sheepmen have believed 
that the best sheep have coverings of 
wool over their faces. Another common 
belief was that folds around the neck and 
shoulders of a sheep was an indication 
of a fleece of superior quality and value. 
Another idea commonly held was that the 
weather exercised a controlling influence 
in the quality and quantity of wool. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry main- 
tains a flock of sheep in eastern Idaho. 
Sach June at shearing time each sheep is 
identified, weighed and sheared. The 
staple is measured. The fleece is weighed. 
A sample is inclosed in a tin container 
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and sent to the Tinited States Ewxperi- 
ment Farm, Beltsville, Md. In the wool 
laboratory skilled workers dry the sam- 
ples in an electric conditioning oven and 
get the moisture-free weight. They re- 
move grease with carbon tetrachloride and 
the dirt by a special seouring prccess. 
Another drying makes possible a deter- 
mination of the weight of clean wool and 
of dirt. Thus it is possible to compile a 
complete record of each sheep’s produc- 
tion each year and for successive years. 

These records have disproved that wool 
covering of face or folds around the neck 
was a mark of superior quality and value, 
Weather does make some difference in 
wool production, but there is much more 
difference between individual sheep in 
one season than there is between flocks 
in different seasons. This points the wis- 
dom of constant culling of low-yielding 
ewes and selective breeding for heavy 
fleece production. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such d' tinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pagesbegin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wedn y morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are eup. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
agama late as Monday morning of the week of 

jue. 








LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy L. Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to cur subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred s or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 











ABERDEEN ANGUS 


‘Bull Calves All Sold 


Have some good Angus heffers left. three months te 
one year old and over. 
BANKS 4&4 BANMS, MNOXVILLE, IOWA 


Aberdeen Angus 
ent, empenth busty Dulin of quevtnnnie caee te 
. Sired by Elation K., a 2200 Ib. state fair winner. 
nt families represented. Inspection tuvited. 
Ww. 8S. AUSTIE, DUMONT, 10WA 


HOLSTEINS 




















S* VERAL splendid Tne, BMolstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pie rtje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record ef 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine near est dame have « record 
of 1290 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasonbie, from 
8to8 mos.cfage. Bd. Bensink, Mespers, ia. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE 


Percheron Stallion by Jalap, 2 years 
$ Percheron Stallions by Maple Grov Grove Tciteee. 


1 Hereford Bull. 
Shropshire, Oxford, Ham and gee 
rame of superior quality and breeding, Show 
and flock headers. ANIMAL MUSBANDRY 
DEPT., lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND FALL GILTS 


sired by “Beau Geste” and the Paramount, and bred 
to “Omar”. Bred for September and October farrow. 
Good quality, heavy boned. Write for prices and 


description. 
Wa. 0. HOTZ, Creston, iowa. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS ‘prize pigs of sicher sx v0 


Please the most exacting 
showman. Litter groups or individuals. Immune. 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa, on lows Primary No.7 


SHEEP 


% Rams. Outstand! and show rams, 
including our two pa yo winners of the 
b x) _ a _— State. Fairs. 

Jewell, lowa 


25 Revistered Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and older shipped on approval. Best 
type and breeding. 
3. W. MILLER, NEW BALL, IOWA. 






































when fat. 





“ Reg. U.8. Pat. Off.” 


LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE, Inc. 


403-7 Securities Bidg. 





Wormy Apples Are Always Cheaper 


Cattle can be bought at all kinds of 
prices, but the best are cheapest 


Write Today for Prices on 
CHOICE CALVES AND YEARLINGS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















BUY A BARREL ~ 
W GET A CARLP4D PRICE 


MOTOR OIL 
and 
TRACTOR OIL 


Farmers’ Poo] Here’s the most attractive offer of the sea- 

. son, on the best lubricating oil known to 
Car Oil Sale... motorists and farmers. Diamond 760 
Motor and Tractor Oils are specially made for hard service in hot, 
fast running automobile and tractor motors. Refined from pure 100% 
paraffin base crudes—made in all needed grades—heat resisting, 
showing neglible evaporation losses at temperatures as high as 760° 
F.—the first lubricants of their type on the market. 


N 
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Pool Car orders now being accepted and car lot shipments being made up 
for all parts of the Middle West. You can buy as little as a barrel or as many 
barrels in as many grades as you may need at special carload prices. 


— 


Oil will be shipped and billed next spring. 


Join with your neighbors and us in this great co-operative offer. Have a full 
year’s supply of oil for your tractor, car and other purposes on hand when 
you want it! Tell your neighbors about this great offer and let us send you 
full particulars. 


( Valuable Free In addition to special money saving pool car prices, we offer 
; valuable premiums free to those who order promptly. These 


Premiums... premiums are worth while articles, indispensable to every 
farmer—items that would cost you many dollars at retail. While the supply lasts you 
may have your choice of these f ive gifts. Mail coupon for description of premiums! 


Offer For Immediate Acceptance Only 


This offer cannot be repeated later in the season—don’t ask us for it. Quick action, 

2.4... right now, is necessary if you are to profit by this great money saving offer. Get in 

touch with our agent in your territory, with any Diamond service station man or tank 
truck driver. Or mail the coupon, and we will send you complete information! 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
Waterloo. Iowa 


NOdNOSD FHL TIVN 


3 i) ee ees et ee) es ad Oe ae 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM CORPORATION —__ 
Waterloo, Iowa : os 
Gentlemen: ° Without obligation on m lease send me. 
formation concerning woe Bont Car Phan” of bu ing oil, and 
of FREE Premiums you are offering. per a oes 





Name 

















